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When it was arranged that I should produce 
this paper, I am afraid that I was far too ready 
in my acceptance. On more mature reflection 
I am very conscious of my shortcomings and 
ignorance. If the subject had been extended to 
the other animals, especially the dog, I might 
have presented a more worthy effort. I hope 
that you will excuse my failings, and that other 
Fellows will by their contributions to the dis- 
cussion add to the sum of our knowledge on this 
most important subject. 

Heart disease is relatively rare in equines. A 
knowledge of the state of the heart is essential 
to us: (1) at examinations for soundness ; 
(2) during illness. 

The object of this paper is to enable us to 
detect abnormalities of the heart, whether 
functional or organic; to estimate their effect 
upon the efficiency of that organ at the time of 
the examination, and to assess what is likely to 
happen in the future. 

The term “ heart disease ’’ covers a multitude 
of sins in the veterinary world. I find that many 
of my friends are very glib in pronouncing such 
a diagnosis, often on the most slender of clues. 
For example, take the case of a jugular pulse. 
Few veterinary surgeons would ignore even the 


_., slightest of ripples, yet on how many occasions 


does it really indicate a serious heart lesion ? 
We are taught to assess a heart by its size, 
shape, its regularity of beat, or by the presence 
or absence of adventitious sounds. There is no 
absolute standard of size, murmurs do not 
necessarily indicate disease, neither does an 
irregular pulse. The true test of a heart is its 


_’ functional efficiency ; in other words, how does 


it respond to effort ? 

We should ascertain if the cardiac muscle is 
interfered with or embarrassed in its work, or if 
there is likely to be any adverse effect upon the 
functions of other organs which are intimately 
associated with it, such as the lungs, brain or 
kidneys. 

The heart is a muscular pump. It is a deli- 
cately synchronised machine which is never 
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completely at rest. It works harder than any 
other part of the body : it does not stop working 
until death supervenes. The terminal cause of 
death in all cases is heart failure. No other 
organ or tissue in the body has such a responsible 
role, and nature with true foresight provides 
that this pump works as easily as possible. Its 
power and capacity are such that its maximum 
output greatly exceeds the body’s requirements. 
In normal times, therefore, it has an ample 
reserve, and its work is performed at a point 
much below maximum pressure. In abnormal 
times it can react so well to unusual requests 
that there are few conditions for which it cannot 
compensate. The average man considers heart 
affections in terms of valvular disease as signi- 
fied by murmurs or adventitious sounds. If 
this were correct, then every sheep has heart 
disease. 

Until the end of the last century adventitious 
sounds were taken as a true indication of the 
heart’s efficiency. Mackenzie was the first to 
deviate from this teaching. He evolved the 
myocardial theory and drew attention to the 
importance of the heart muscle. His clinical 
work was followed by the researches of Sir 
Thomas Lewis and others, who made use of 
mechanical aids such as the electrocardiagraph 
and the polygraph. Mackenzie’s ideas have been 
confirmed and nowadays the condition of the 
myocardium might be said to be the be all and 
end all of modern cardiology. 

In considering the heart we must also take 
into account the condition of the entire cardio- 
vascular system. The heart readily reacts to 
pressure. Abnormalities at the periphery, especi- 
ally those which increase pressure, are often the 
exciting cause of serious. myocardial lesions. 

If these interferences with the cardio-vascular 
system are long continued there is a limit to the 
healthy reaction of the heart muscle. An 
example of this is to be seen in the late effects 
of Sclerostome infestation. Few of our old 
dissection ponies are free from arterial lesions 
due to the ravages of the larve of the Sclero- 
stomum vulgare. The heart walls of these animals 
are invariably weak, dilated, and even to the 
naked eye they show evidence of fibrosis. One 
can assume that the heart muscle has passed 
through all stages of reaction—hypertrophy, 
dilatation, and finally atrophy. The terminal 
fibrosis is no doubt largely due to defective 
nutrition owing to the onset of coronary 
obstruction. 

In a discussion upon the diseases of any 
organ, it is well to pass in review the salient 
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features of the anatomy and physiology of the 
part. 

The heart is suspended in the thorax from the 
great blood vessels. It is roughly cone-shaped, 
the apex being ventral and blunt. In its long 
axis it inclines downwards and backwards. The 
anterior border is convex and composed mostly 
of right ventricle. The posterior border is almost 
straight and mainly occupied by the left ven- 
tricle. The apex is free. Contraction and relaxa- 
tion of the heart muscle give rise to an impulse 
which is transmitted to the chest wall. The 
point of maximum impulse is best seen in the 
lower third of the sixth intercostal space. This 
impulse is called the apex beat. Antero- 
posteriorly the heart extends from the level of 
the anterior border of the second rib to the 
posterior border of the sixth rib. 

The heart is under the control of the auto- 
nomic nervous system, stimuli being transmitted 
via the cardiac nerves. The cardiac nerves are 
branches of the vagus and sympathetic. The 
vagus exercises an inhibitory control; the 
sympathetic is the accelerator. The depressor 
nerve and the carotid sinus nerve in turn 
control these two. 

The rhythmical or coérdinate contraction of 
the cardiac muscle is controlled by an intricate 
mechanism to be found in its own tissue. It 
comprises the sino-auricular node or bundle of 
His, the auricular-ventricular node, and the 
auricular-ventricular bundle. 

_ The complete action of the heart is known as 
the cardiac cycle and in this two sounds can be 
distinguished. The first sound, often called the 
long sound, is phonetically spoken of as “‘ lubb,”’ 
and the second sound ‘‘dupp” or the short sound. 
Immediately following “‘lubb ” there is a short 
pause and following “‘dupp”’ is a long pause. 

During the greater part of the long pause the 
auricles and ventricles are relaxed : this state is 
called ‘ diastole.’’ In this period blood flows 
into the auricles from the great veins and a 
certain amount passes into the ventricles, it is 
said, under the influence of a negative pressure. 
At the end of this pause the auricles contract, 
the ventricles are filled, ventricular contraction 
commences, the auricular-ventricular valves are 
shut and the pulmonary and aortic valves 
opened. 

Auricular-ventricular contraction is called 
‘* systole ’’ and it coincides in time with the first 
sound, the first sound being caused partly by the 
closure of the auricular-ventricular valves and 
partly by contractifg muscle. The short pause 
which immediately follows systole coincides with 
the state of ventricular diastole. The short 
second sound, i.e. ‘‘dupp,”’ coincides with the 
closure of the semilunar aortic and pulmonary 
valves. 

By auscultation, therefore, we can gain a 
mental picture of the action of the heart. 


The heart can be examined by the eye, the 
ear, by the sense of touch and also mechanically. 

An examination may be a general one or a 
particular one. 

In a general examination, we take stock of 
the animal as a whole, for heart lesions give rise 
to many and varied general signs and symptoms. 
A particular examination is one largely confined 
to the heart area, and is generally conducted by 
the help of such aids as palpation, percussion 
and auscultation. 


General signs and symptoms of heart disease 
may be classified :— 

(1) Conformation: a heart subject is 
inclined to be pot-bellied, dropped in the 
chest, and fallen away along the back. 

(2) Haggard expression, dilatation of 
pupils and sweating. 

(3) Dyspnea or respiratory changes. 

(4) Anasarca. 

(5) Emaciation or debility. 

(6) Languor or yawning. 

(7) Congestion of mucous membranes. 

(8) Engorgement of superficial vessels. 

(9) Jugular pulse and alterations in 
character of the arterial pulse. 

(10) Anorexia. 

(11) Locomotor symptoms. 

(12) Uneasiness, pointing and may be 
lameness. Off fore lameness frequently 
accompanies heart disease. 


PALPATION.—By this we can examine the 
pulse and locate the apex beat. Much can be 
ascertained from the character of the apex best 
or pulse. In a healthy animal it is deliberate. 
In hypertrophy it is very strong. In dilatation 
the apex beat is diffuse, apparently weak and 
may be irregular. 

An appreciation of a thrill over the apex area 
often indicates an obstructive valve lesion. 

An imperceptible apex beat in an apparently 
healthy animal may indicate the interposition of 
fat or a portion of lung, as in emphysema. 

By PERCUSSION we can to some extent estimate 
size. This aid cannot be utilised to the full in 
the horse because the heart region is not com- 
pletely accessible. We can, however, gain some 
idea of the location of its posterior border and 
also as to the presence or otherwise of pericardial 
effusions. 


AUSCULTATION is of the greatest service. By 
the intelligent use of a stethoscope knowledge 
can be gained of the well-being or otherwise of 
particular areas of the heart. 

Optimum positions for auscultation : 

(1) Apex beat: sixth space, lower third. 

(2) Left auricular-ventricular valve: fifth 
space, lower third of rib area. 

(3) Right auricular-ventricular valve : right 
side, fourth space, near costo-chondral 
junction. 
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(4) Aortic valve: left side, fourth space, 
middle and lower third. 

(5) Pulmonary valve: left side, third 
space, costo-chondral junction area. 

(6) Base of jugular furrow : venous hum 
and also transmitted aortic sound. 

(7) In cases of stenosis of the auricular- 
ventricular valves, sounds are conducted 
towards the xiphisternum and over the 
triceps. 

Adventitious sounds are sometimes heard in 
association with the two normal sounds. These 
sounds are generally called murmurs. By esti- 
mating their relation to the normal rhythm 
and their location we can to some extent identify 
the site of the lesion and sometimes the particu- 
lar lesion. 


SysToLic MURMURS: 
(1) Mitral or tricuspid regurgitation. 
(2) Aortic or pulmonary obstruction. 


DIASTOLIC MURMURS : 
(1) Mitral or tricuspid stenosis. 
(2) Aortic or pulmonary regurgitation. 

Mitral and tricuspid stenosis is also accom- 
panied or indicated by pre-systolic murmurs. 
Old-standing mitral obstruction is often accom- 
panied by a thrill to be felt at the apex. 

The most common murmur is a systolic one 
and it generally indicates tricuspid regurgita- 
tion; the least common are those indicating 
pulmonary obstruction. 

A sound which is transmitted for some dis- 
tance from the heart indicates some serious valve 
dysfunction or incoérdination due to the action 
of toxins or poisons. I have auscultated heart 
sounds quite distinctly over the croup and but- 
tocksin horses affected with castor oil poisoning. 

In the dog I have heard the swish of a stenosed 
mitral valve at a distance of five feet. 

Murmurs may sometimes be identified by 
their sounds : 

Soft blowing—Systolic. 

Harsh—Diastolic or pre-systolic. 

Musieal, i.e. whistling, ete.—Some abnormality 
of a valve flap, perforations, tears, vibrating 
corde tendine, etc. 


THE NORMAL SOUNDS may be accentuated, 
diminished, or reduplicated. 
Accentuation indicates : 
(1) Hypertrophy. 
(2) Exertion. 
(3) Increased arterial or lung tension. 
(4) Retraction of lung. 
(5) Valve obstruction. 


Diminution : 
(1) Fat. 
(2) Emphysema. 
(3) Effusion, pleural or seatenniitel, 
(4) Dilatation and myocardial degenera- 
tion. 


(5) Valve lesions (non-obstructive). 
(6) Debility. 
Reduplication : 

(1) Incoérdination due to failure of syn- 
chronisation. 

(2) Failing heart muscle. 

(3) Increased pulmonary pressure, i.e. 
congestion or broken wind. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MURMURS 


In the normal cardiac cycle it is remarkable 
that the rushing blood does not make an audible 
sound. A very insignificant change in a valve 
will produce a sound. Adventitious sounds do 
not necessarily indicate deformity, disease or 
disability. Diastolic murmurs are by far the 
most important. During the war Lewis found 
that the proportion of men who eventually 
turned out unfit was the same in those who had 
a systolic murmur as amongst those who had 
no murmur at all. 

Regurgitation (systolic murmurs) of the 
Se valve is easily compensated 
or. 

Extra-cardial sounds may be mistaken for 
valvular murmurs. Pericardial sounds are 
generally : 

(1) Two to each beat. 
(2) Shuffling or to and fro. 
(3) Triple. 

Generally, pericardial sounds may be dimin- 
ished by stethoscope pressure. Also, as with a 
pleuritic sound, a pericardial sound appears to 
be occurring immediately under the stethoscope. 


RESPONSE TO, OR CAPACITY OF THE HEART 
FOR, EFFORT 


The most important test of a heart is to 
estimate its reserve power. Probably this is the 
only test necessary to the veterinary surgeon. 
A horse is no good unless it can work efficiently. 
A horse at work makes great calls upon the 
reserve power of his heart: a trained horse has 
a slow basic pulse rate. The simplest test for 
capacity is to put the horse to strenuous work 
or exercise. His heart will respond and its 
efficiency or otherwise can be judged by two 
standards : 

(1) The rate to which it attains and the 
time it takes to settle down to normal. 
(2) By effect upon the respiratory system. 


A normal heart should settle in about six to 
eight minutes after any but the most excessive 
exercise. 

I am of the opinion that the respiratory 
system cannot function efficiently in the presence 
of a diseased or disordered heart. 

A careful examination of the respiratory 
movements will always detect a defective heart. 

The normal test for wind is our best cardiac 
safeguard. In making the test the condition of 
the animal should be taken into account, A fit 
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animal will not show the range of change that is 
to be seen in an unfit beast. Fat, unfit, debili- 
tated, grass-fed horses often show cardiac and 
respiratory distress after exercise, although they 
may be anatomically sound in the chest. If a 
horse can undergo a test for wind satisfactorily 
I think that we can be assured that his heart is 
reasonably sound. 


I will now attempt to deal with some of the 
heart lesions which have come under my notice. 


TACHYCARDIA 


This is most frequently seen in nervous or 
high-spirited animals. Excitement may increase 
the rate to almost twice that of the normal: it 
may even attain a “‘ tic-tac”’ rhythm. Tachy- 
cardia is a complication of some febrile states. 
The nervous variety is always sudden in onset 
and just as sudden in its termination. Those 
cases associated with fever are, no doubt, due to 
toxic absorption and they are likely to persist 
until general conditions improve. We also meet 
with tachycardia as one of the complications of 
heat stroke. During last summer there were 
many cases. We also meet with it in cases of 
poisoning. In the castor oil cases previously 
mentioned it was very pronounced. Care must 
be taken to differentiate this condition from 
spasm of the diaphragm. 

Prognosis and treatment depend largely upon 
the exciting cause. If there are accompanying 
signs of myocardial or circulatory failure, the 
outlook is grave. 
exciting influences are essential. Slow the heart 
down with full doses of digitalis and attend to 
the diet. 

The alimentary system should be investigated, 
for irritants, poisons, fermentation, etc., by their 
reflex action upon the vagus, paralyse the 
inhibitory or controlling action of that nerve. 


BRADYCARDIA 


Like tachycardia, this condition is most 
frequently functional in origin and not'due to 
organic lesions. A slow heart may be a normal 
condition. It may follow myocardial degenera- 
tion which results from specific infections or 
even old age. Hutyra and Marek say that it 
may follow coronary insufficiency: I have not 
met with a case of the latter in the horse. 
Atheromatous changes in the intima of vessels 
do not appear to be at all common in equines. 
There are exceptions, however, and I have a 
vivid memory of a most wonderful specimen 
that was exhibited to this society by Mr. W. R. 
Davis. In his case the aorta was affected and 
there were enormous atheromatous plaques 
present, accompanied by a dilatation simulating 
aneurysm. 

Vagal and sympathetic irritation is a common 
cause and so we often meet with bradycardia in 
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cases of profuse diarrhea. I have met it also 
in cerebral cases ; in these it is probably due to 
irritation or compression of the vagal centre. 
Treatment should aim at removal of the 
exciting cause and the use of nerve stimulants. 


HYPERTROPHY 


This may be physiological or pathological. In 
either case it is the reaction of heart muscle to 
increased work. 

Practically all horses in hard work or training 
show some degree of physiological hypertrophy. 
As arule, it gives rise to no symptoms during life. 

Pathological hypertrophy follows some inter- 
ference with the normal output of the heart, 
such as follows on an increase in blood pressure. 
The cause may lie in the peripheral parts of the 
circulatory system or in the heart itself. Sclerotie 
lesions of the kidneys are probably the most 
potent factor. True physiological hypertrophy 
is of little consequence. Even in the patho- 
logical type the symptoms of the exciting cause 
are often first brought to our notice. Treatment 
of the heart lesion should be on the lines of rest 
and conservation of the heart muscle.  Peri- 
pheral causes necessitate their own appropriate 
treatment. 

The great danger is that the compensating 
power of the heart may fail and dilatation result. 
This sequence of events may be very rapid. 
Dilatation is always serious, for a heart so 
affected is always within reasonable distance of 
its functional end. 

Death which follows pneumonic conditions is 
due to cardiac failure. Such an occurrence can 
also be cited as one of the best examples of 
dilatation. 

The failure of cardiac muscle in these cases is 
due to two causes : 

(1) The effects of generalised toxemia. 

(2) The extra work imposed upon the 
heart—especially on the right side, due to 
pulmonary pressure. 

It might be said that the prognosis of pneu- 
monia depends more upon the heart than upon 
the primary lesion. A horse with a good normal 
heart is more likely to recover than is one whose 
muscle is impaired by age, fat, or long continued 
hyperpiesis. The effects of toxemia upon the 
heart were illustrated by the experiments of 
Newburgh and Porter (Journ. Exp. Med., 1915, 
xxii, 23). They took a series of normal dog 
ventricles and perfused them with blood to 
determine their capacity for work. Next they 
took hearts from dogs dying of pneumonia and 
perfused them with normal blood and they 
found only a slight diminution in efficiency. 
They now took normal dog hearts and perfused 
them with blood from a pneumonic dog. They 
found that nearly two-thirds of their efficiency 
were lost. When pneumonic hearts were per- 
fused with pneumonic blood, only one-quarter 
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of their normal efficiency was lost. ... It is 
suggested that pneumonic heart muscle can to 
some degree compensate or adapt itself to its 
poisoned food. 

Bradycardia in pneumonia is a sign of an 
embarrassed or failing heart. If the heart was 
sound originally, it can react to the strain: it 
enlarges, especially on the right side; its output 
is increased, as shown by a full bounding pulse. 
This reaction is gradual and it reaches its 
maximum at about the height of the disease. 
The return to normal is also a gradual process. 
If the heart fails to bear the strain, a gradually 
increasing venous engorgement occurs, accom- 
panied by cedema of the lungs, and death is not 
long delayed. 

The treatment of dilatation should be directed 
into two channels : 

(1) Relief of pressure. 
(2) Strengthening of the heart muscle. 

The best method of relieving pressure is to 
bleed. Failing this, administer O, or even 
fresh air. 

Strengthen the heart muscle by the aid of 


digitalis, caffeine, camphor, or even strychnine. 


Some say that these drugs are of little use, but, 
speaking from personal experience, I would not 
like to be without them. 

A long-continued high temperature is a potent 
factor in heart failure. It is an indication of 
good resistance but also of toxemia. My 
favourite antidote is to make use of tepid 
sponging—I have witnessed some remarkable 
results with consequent relief of the heart. 


ENDOCARDITIS 


The only cases of endocarditis which have 
come to my notice have been complications of 
other specific diseases, such as pneumonia and 
purpura hemorrhagica. They have all been 
acute cases: I have yet to meet with a chronic 
case which has been definitely diagnosed in life. 
I suppose that chronic endocarditis does occur 
fairly frequently, but it gives rise to few or no 
symptoms during life. The explanation may be 
that the horse’s heart possesses the power of 
compensation to a very marked degree. 


PERICARDITIS 


This is rarely a disease per se. It is a common 
complication of pleurisy, and it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to distinguish between peri- 
carditis and pleurisy. In the dry type we can 
get some information by auscultation, for the 
adventitious sounds synchronise with the heart 
beats. There are generally two sounds per beat. 
In some cases, where adhesion has taken place, 
recession of the chest at the apex area will occur. 
If effusion is suspected by dullness in percussion, 
and loss of heart sounds, paracentesis is indi- 
cated. 

I have never known any serious complication 


to follow puncture of the chest when reasonable 
care has been taken. 


INJURIES 


Heart injuries rarely concern us, other than 
in the Post-mortem Room. Discounting injuries 
from the exterior of the chest, ruptures are the 
chief lesions. They invariably follow or accom- 
pany a period of excessive work. I have met 
with spontaneous ruptures of both auricles, of 
the right ventricle and of the aorta. I have not 
seen a spontaneous rupture of the left ventricle. 
In my cases there was no warning. The rup- 
tured aorta occurred in a horse which rose from 
the operating bed too quickly. He staggered, 
then fell, and died suddenly. 

In both auricular cases, there was a previous 
history of broken wind. One of these cases 
occurred in a riding horse which fell in his tracks 
under Stonehenge with a man, an enthusiastic 
Territorial, on his back. 

The right ventricle case occurred in a cart 
horse which for several years had _ suffered 
apparently from occasional fainting fits. His 
heart was weak, dilated and for years he had a 
pronounced systolic murmur, and an _ inter- 
mittently irregular pulse. 

What is the significance of an intermittent 


‘pulse ?—Much discussion has been given to this 


subject. If the intermittency is regular, I am of 
the opinion that it need excite little comment. 
If it is irregularly intermittent, it indicates some 
interference with the enervation of the heart. 
This is a much more serious affair. 

A “ water-hammer ”’ (alternating strong and 
weak) pulse savours of aortic incompetence, 
generally regurgitation. During inspiration there 
may be a diminution or even absence of pulse. 
This is called pulsus paradoxus. On several 
occasions I have noted this type in broken- 
winded horses. 

When there is doubt as to a pulse, I recom- 
mend the use of the stethoscope. The carotid 
can be auscultated at the base of the neck. Two 
sounds can be heard, one due to the flow of blood 
and the expansion of the vessel, and another, 
diastolic in time, the conducted aortic sound. 

A venous pulse of any intensity indicates 
tricuspid regurgitation. It is frequently to be 
noted in the dilated heart which accompanies 
debility, and its true significance can only be 
assessed by taking account of the general con- 
dition of the animal. 

A tense, hard pulse may indicate hypertrophy 
or hyperpiesis. 

A feeble, soft, running down pulse indicates 
the onset of myocardial failure. 


BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE 


This occurs in cases of high or excessive blood 
pressure. It may accompany hypertrophy or 
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increased peripheral tension. I think that the 
hypertrophy theory is probably the most potent 
factor, for we encounter bleeding most frequently 
in horses in hard work. In my opinion the nasal 
mucous membrane functions as a safety valve 
for the circulatory system. I would advise that 
no attempt be made to stop bleeding unless it 
is very profuse. Probably the best way to stop, 
or assist in stopping, nasal hemorrhage is to 
perform venesection and so relieve pressure. In 
connection with all operative treatment, one 
should beware of the use of adrenalin, for it 
raises the blood pressure for a period of five 
minutes and causes more bleeding when the 
effects of the local vascular constriction are 
expended. 

Any paper on the horse’s heart would fall short 
if some reference was not made to the vagus 
nerve. All the viscera come under its influence, 
and in association with the sympathetic, it 
controls practically all their functions. Dis- 
orders of one part are likely to be reflected in 
another part of the system. The larynx comes 
under the vagal rule—the recurrent branch is 
the motor nerve. In roaring, the muscles 
supplied by this nerve are paralysed. The left 
recurrent nerve is that usually involved: this 
nerve turns almost completely around the root of 
the aorta, and slight alterations in the calibre 
of this vessel affect to a considerable degree the 
tension on the nerve. This tension is also 
exerted when the neck is extended. Roaring 
occurs, a8 a rule, when a horse is extended and 
both the above conditions are fulfilled. I am 
certain that there is some relation between 
roaring and cardio-vascular derangement. 

At this point I feel that I must close. I am 
conscious that I have added little to our knew- 
ledge, and only hope that those who take part 
in the discussion will be more fortunate. 
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Discussion 


The discussion was opened by Mr. H. G. Irvina, 
in the following terms:— 

I wish to compliment Dr. McCunn on the able 
and exhaustive way in which he has dealt with 
the subject. I might say that this is the first paper 
on heart disease of which I have ever heard as 


being read to a veterinary audience. The veteri- 
nary text-books say scarcely anything about it. 
When I was at College the subject was practically 
ignored: it certainly was mentioned that horses 
sometimes suffered from heart disease, but that 
was all. 

I consider it a great honour for a “ prehistoric ” 
individual, such as myself, to be asked to criticise 
a modern paper on such an important subject. I 
cannot deal with the scientific and pathological 
portion of the paper—that I will leave to the 
younger generation—but will confine myself en- 
tirely to the diagnosis and results of the disease. 

I will now consider Dr. McCunn’s remarks. He 
says “ Heart disease is relatively rare in equines.” 
With this I do not agree; I consider it is compara- 
tively common in horses, but is very rarely 
diagnosed by the practitioner owing to the force 
of habit of seldom examining the heart. I have 
noticed of late years that the younger members 
of the profession are much more careful in this 
respect, and do not trust to the pulse alone. In 
my time I have seen a very large number of horses 
examined as to soundness, and up to five or six 
years ago I never saw an examiner take the pulse 
or auscultate the heart. I have no hesitation in 
saying that there has been a very large number of 
horses examined in which the disease was not 
discovered or suspected: I have made a good 
many mistakes myself. In regard to a general 
examination, I agree with the essayist’s remarks 
entirely, except as to the percussion, which I have 
never found to be of any use, and have, in fact, 
often thought to be misleading. The main, in- 
deed the only thing, to ensure a correct diagnosis 
is auscultation, as the doctor points out. 

Turning now to Dr. McCunn’s classified symp- 
toms, he states: 

(1) A heart subject is inclined to be pot-bellied, 
and dropped and fallen away along the back. 

(2) Haggard expression, dilation of pupils and 
sweating. 

I have not found a heart subject, as a rule, to 
become pot-bellied; more often, to my mind, 
animals so affected become drawn up and very 
light in the abdomen, due to not eating. A horse 
with heart disease, except in chronic cases, rarely 
eats well. Within the last three years I have had 
two thoroughbred stallions die of heart trouble, 
and they both became extremely light in their 
middles. I have found that a horse with advanced, 
or acute, heart trouble always stands with the 
forelegs wider than normal, and the head lower. 

I have noticed the lameness and uneasiness 
mentioned, but only in very advanced cases 
when the animal is dying, and have found it 
caused by the animal not lying down: I have 
seen horses with heart trouble practically die on 
their feet. Dr. McCunn mentions that he has 
auscultated heart sounds over the quarters and 
buttocks; I have found the same in several cases 
in horses which have been over-driven a very 
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long journey—all the animals died. The essayist 
mentions that a normal heart settles down in six 
to eight minutes; this I take it applies to a horse 
in condition, and doing fast work. In my ex- 
perience a green horse, fat and not having exer- 
cise, standing in a loose-box being fed for sale, 
will take as much as 30 minutes after a wind test 
before the breathing and heart settle down, and 
yet will be perfectly sound. 

I regard as correct in the main the doctor’s 
statement: “If a horse can undergo a test for 
wind satisfactorily, I think we can be assured 
his heart is reasonably sound.” I have, however, 
known cases of horses which could go a mile or 
more at top speed without showing distress, but 
in which on auscultation when stopped, the heart 
would be found to be distinctly wrong—yet, 
auscultate the chest again in an hour and nothing 
will be noticed amiss. I mention this as it is 
rare that a horse is galloped as far as a mile for 
a wind test. 

Chronic Heart Disease has not been mentioned. 
[ have known a good many instances of horses 
with weak or diseased hearts which could do 
work efficiently if not put to a great strain. For 
instance, a hunter which could not gallop could 
do light slow harness work, and a race-horse 
could be used as a hack if not put to fast work. 

There is another form of heart trouble I have 
found. A horse on examination was apparently 
sound; put to work he could stand a certain 
strain, say, in pulling a load, then stop and often 
drop. This same animal might do a mild gallop for 
his wind and nothing wrong be noticed. Within 
my knowledge, brood mares with pronounced 
heart disease have gone on breeding for years; 
also I have known them drop dead or die at foal- 
ing. The same applies to stallions—an affected 
sire may be useful at stud but may drop dead at 
any time. I have known a good many drop dead 
off a mare when covering. The stallion “ Phalaris,” 
which stood at a 400-guinea fee, and sired the 
winners of 375 races value £324,763, dropped dead 
just as he had covered a mare. The mare had a 
foal to this service, the foal was named “ Immortal 
Hour,” and is now in training. In Vol. xxvii 
of the “ General Stud Book ” there are notices of 
the deaths of 100 stallions, eight of which died 
from heart failure. In the previous volume 
(Vol. xxvi) there were 70 obituary notices, five 
of the animals concerned dying from _ heart 
failure. I have also found stallions refuse to 
cover mares owing to a heart affection, and if the 
condition is not too serious, with rest they often 
recover sufficiently to continue stud duties. 

I agree with Dr. McCunn that the pulse is not 
to be relied upon. One class of pulse which has 
not been mentioned by him is the distinctly in- 
termittent pulse which will miss every third beat. 
The heart when auscultated will be perfectly 
sound, and if the horse is given mild exercise 
the pulse will become normal. Another point 
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about the pulse—this condition is particularly 
found in horses in training, and fit to race: take 
the pulse when the horse is at complete rest, 
asleep if possible; the pulse will then be found 
to be apparently very weak, in some cases almost 
imperceptible: this is due to the blood vessels 
being very clear and elastic. Give the animal 
slight excitement and the beats become much 
stronger. 

Bleeding from the Nose.—The essayist has not 
said much about this condition. I have found 
that there are two entirely different kinds of nasal 
bleeding—one from the lungs, the other from the 
nasal chambers. The former is a most serious 
condition; I have never known an animal be much 
use for anything but breeding after bleeding from 
the lungs. Nasal bleeding is not so serious. An 
animal may have repeated attacks without in- 
jury and ultimately become normal. This class 
of bleeding chiefly takes place in thoroughbred 
horses when racing, and is caused by rupture of 
the mucous membrane of the nasal chambers. 
There is never much blood lost and it is generally 
from one nostril. 

Bleeding from the lungs is always, I might say, 
from both nostrils, and if seen from the begin- 
ning will come in streams about the thickness of 
a straw. I have known several cases of a horse 
bleeding to death from this cause if left standing 
still: walk them very slowly and the bleeding in- 
variably stops. I have always found that horses 
bleeding from the lungs had badly affected hearts, 
mostly with a very intermittent pulse. The con- 
dition is most difficult to diagnose, unless the 
practitioner is present when the bleeding com- 
mences. The only safe guide is the heart. 

It might interest you to hear a short account of 
the most historic case of nasal bleeding. The 
famous race-horse “ Hermit,’ which won the 
Derby in 1867, bled from the nose in _ his 
final gallop at Epsom before the Derby. 
I got the following details from Mr. Stanley, 
Leamington, who attended the horse’ and 
was one of the leading consultants in the 
sixties. It was left to Mr. Stanley’s decision as 
to whether or not the horse was to run. The 
animal had been seen by several veterinary sur- 
geons and a doctor, who all said that if the horse 
ran he would bleed to death. Mr. Stanley told 
me he examined the horse very carefully, spend- 
ing over an hour watching him in his box. He 
found the pulse very weak and almost imper- 
ceptible, but when the horse was excited it was 
perfectly normal. The heart he found to be per- 
fectly strong and sound, so he formed the opinion 
that the bleeding was from the nasal chambers 
and of no moment. He gave his decision that 
there was nothing wrong with the horse and that 
he was to run. On great surprise being shown 
by the onlookers, Mr. Stanley replied that the 
horse was sure to win, and he was going to back 
him with all he had. The horse ran, and won 
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the Derby out of 30 runners. He afterwards won 
three big races the same year, and lived to be one 
of the greatest sires ever known. On my asking 
Mr. Stanley about the case, he said the other 
veterinary surgeons had formed their opinions 
on the pulse. He told me never to take much 
notice of the pulse, and added, “ always go to the 
fountain head, the heart.” This bears out Dr. 
McCunn’s advice not to take too much notice of 
the pulse. 

Several years ago I was asked to examine a 
very well-known steeplechaser that had won 
several big races. I gave a very strong opinion 
that the horse had bad heart disease, and that he 
would never win a race. Some time afterwards 
my client came and said he could not follow my 
opinion as several other veterinarians had passed 
him sound. My reply was, “ Perhaps they did 
not sound his heart.” A friend of mine said he 
would find out by asking the groom with the 
horse. The reply was: “ Three vets. have ex- 
amined the horse, and only one fooled about his 
chest.” (Laughter.) My client did not buy the 
horse, which was sold by auction and fetched 
over 4,000 guineas. He never won another race. 

Megrims.—I have long held the opinion that 
the condition known as megrims, or staggers, is 
entirely due to the heart and that the brain has 
nothing to do with it. I have come to this con- 
clusion after having owned several horses so 
affected, and having been present and able to 
watch the cases. In every case I have found the 
heart in a very bad state just after a seizure—it 
has often been just a flutter you could not count; 
on recovering, it would be irregular and weak, 
never becoming really normal. The attacks be- 
come more frequent and severe, ultimately hav- 
ing a fatal ending. I have often heard prac- 
titioners say that megrims only occur in old 
horses. I had a four-year-old which died of it 
12 months ago. I would like to warn the younger 
members of the profession about examining a 
megrimed horse: they would require to be 
acrobats to do so. It is said that the hors¢ is a 
noble animal; he loses his nobility when you own 
one with megrims. 

Temper.—l have often known cases of heart 
disease being mistaken for temper. That is, a 
horse will go a certain distance pulling a load, 
or a hunter, say, gallop two fields and then stop. 
When the animal is examined this is found to be 
caused by the heart, not by temper. 

Prognosis.—In veterinary practice this is most 
important. I have always advised that heart sub- 
jects, if not too badly affected, be sold by auction 
without any warranty. Unfortunately, a good many 
cannot be sold and die. You may say I am doing 
wrong, from a moral point of view, to advise 
the sale of such an animal, but one has to think 
of one’s client, and advise him to his best ad- 
vantage. Also there are always a number of 
buyers at every horse auction looking for a quart 
at the price of a pint, so it is as well to accom- 


modate them. (Laughter.) The essayist has not 
mentioned age in connection with horses with 
heart disease. I have found it more often in 
young than in old animals. I have known a two- 
year-old die from heart trouble; also, the two 
thoroughbred stallions of mine, mentioned before, 
were three and four years old. As to heredity, 1 
have never been able to trace any hereditary in- 
fluence, but have often thought it might exist. 


The PRESIDENT announced at this stage that a 
letter had been received from Professor Macqueen, 
bearing on the subject for discussion, which he 
would ask the Secretary to read. 

|The series of questions which constituted Pro- 
fessor Macqueen’s communication is set out in 
tabular form, together with the answers supplied 
by the essayist, in the course of the reply (q.v.)] 

Captain J. C. CoLeMAN said that it gave him 
very great pleasure to attend that meeting. He 
had often been to their meetings before, and 
whenever he had come there had always been 
good instruction and excellent papers—that night 
had been no exception to the rule. 

He agreed with Mr. Irving’s remarks, and not 
with those of Dr. McCunn, in regard to the rarity 
of heart disease. His experience had been that 
he had rarely been able to diagnose heart disease 
during life, but he had found many cases on post- 
mortem which he thought should have been dis- 
covered ante-mortem. 

After the very excellent manner in which Dr. 
McCunn had explained the examination and the 
sounds to be heard, he thought that failure to 
discover heart disease, of which he had spoken, 
was to be explained by the fact that some of them 
= not taken the care that they should have 

one. 

It would, he thought, be rather interesting to 
them if he recounted a case that occurred to him 
a few oe ago. The subject was a valuable 
horse that he had treated for two months for 
acute muscular rheumatism. It seemed to re- 
cover from that, but got poorer and poorer. Notic- 
ing that it had a jugular pulse, he set to work 
to auscultate the chest, when he discovered a 
sound on the right side of the heart which he 
thought denoted tricuspid insufficiency. He 
treated the horse for some time without any 
good result and then secured a second opinion. 
A very prominent member came and examined 
the horse and decided that the case was one of 
pernicious anemia. The horse was treated six 
weeks for this but did not improve. The owner 
selected another prominent member of the pro- 
fession, and he diagnosed abdominal strangle 
abscess. The condition of the heart did not alter, 
but the jugular pulse became more pronounced. 
Utimately the horse was destroyed, and on post- 
mortem he found in the right side of the heart 
a tumour involving the tricuspid valve about the 
size of a goose egg, and he was rather astonished 
_ other people had not discovered what he had 
done. 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN expressed the indebtedness of 
the society to Dr. McCunn and Mr. Irving for the 
interesting papers they had had that night. Heart 
complaints and heart disease had been subjects 
he had watched closely for years; in fact, in 
general practice one had to watch them. 

To begin with, Dr. McCunn had said that heart 
disease was relatively rare in equines. He did 
not agree with that: in his view it was very 
common. He thought a lesson could be learned 
if one were to go to the knacker’s yard and 
examine the hearts of all the animals. He did 
that several years ago, and out of a number of 
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horses he found that 50 per cent. showed some 
cardiac disease, chiefly of the valves. The valves 
mostly involved were the semi-lunar of the aorta 
and the bicuspid of the left ventricular. 

_In many cases of heart disease there was no 
history whatsoever. The thickening of the semi- 
lunar valves took place mainly in the centre; in 
the bicuspid valves there was thickening in the 
interlaced parts. From that time onward he had 
always been particular about the heart. 

Dr. McCunn laid stress upon the different mur- 

murs; they were of great assistance and every 
attention should be paid to them. In general 
practice one saw very often an intermiltent pulse, 
and there was no doubt that many of the specific 
diseases affecting the heart frequently laid the 
foundation of trouble. In examining animals, 
when one found an intermittent pulse, great care 
should be taken; if the intermittency was regular 
one was pretty safe; if it were irregular, then he 
thought one was justified in giving a bad pro- 
nosis. 
_ He had one most interesting case. In examin- 
ing a horse for soundness, he rejected a horse that 
lost one beat in four. The farmer, nevertheless, 
bought the horse and the animal worked well. 
That was an illustration of the way in which an 
intermittent pulse might not be of any serious 
significance. One might get a pulse that was los- 
ing one in five, and then one in seven, and so on— 
then he thought one had probably got serious 
heart trouble, and in those cases, in his opinion, 
the animal should be rejected in an examination 
for soundness. 

He quite agreed with Dr. McCunn that digitalis 
should be given in cases of heart weakness: he 
himself gave digitalis and nux vomica. In specific 
diseases, such as influenza, one got an unsatis- 
factory pulse, but in the majority of cases the 
animals recovered with care. He was rather 
struck with the fact that Dr. McCunn said that 
endocarditis followed specific disease, and men- 
tioned purpura. Endocarditis was not a very com- 
mon trouble; in particular, he had failed to find 
endocarditis in animals affected with purpura, 
that he had been able to trace post-mortem. He 
had seen endocarditis following on a wound, and 
there was no doubt that it was a septic infection, 
and even then in one case, although he had no 
reason to suspect septic infection, the animal had 
the worst lesions of endocarditis he had ever 
seen. 

There was one thing that Dr. McCunn did not 
mention, viz., angina pectoris. He knew that he 
was at variance with most people in his belief 
that some animals were affected with angina. 
Sometimes when one was called to a colic case 
one found heart trouble; in one case of the sort 
the animal dropped dead. In his view the possi- 
bility of the existence of angina in such cases 
was one that was often overlooked by the general 
practitioner. 

Dr. McCunn had mentioned auscultation in 
pericarditis. He (Mr. Perryman) had never found 
it easy to differentiale pericarditis from anything 
else, but if one got pericarditis one generally 
found pleurisy. 

He quite agreed with what Mr. Irving said con- 
cerning the occurrence of heart weakness _in 
horses that had acquired a bad reputation for 
jibbing and temper. If such an animal were 
allowed time to recover his wind, frequently he 
would stop jibbing, or the display of whatever 
form of temper it manifested. 

In conclusion, Mr. Perryman expressed the 
opinion that both the paper and the address from 
Mr. Irving were most helpful, and he emphasised 
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the view that young practitioners, in particular, 
should make a greater effort to examine the con- 
dition of the heart than usually was done. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. GREENFIELD observed that he 
would like to thank Dr. McCunn for bringing for- 
ward that paper and for the very excellent 
material he had given them. The subject of heart 
disease was one in which he had perhaps taken 
more distinct interest than some others in that 
it was the topic of his first, and for many years 
his only, effort in the form of a paper he gave 
over thirty years ago at the Veterinary College. 
As a consequence of that interest he had notes 
of a great many cases exhibiting heart symptoms 
and had a certain amount of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Some few weeks ago he was present 
at a meeting of the Aldershot Veterinary Asso- 
ciation when a paper on this subject was read by 
Major Lawrence, and was very well discussed. 
His own experience, and that derived from that 
meeting, was that, important as this subject was, 
it was mainly academic; generally speaking, they 
never found a lesion of the heart on post-mortem. 

One thing which he thought had not been 
brought up, but which was an important matter 
so far as the heart was concerned, was that 
disease of the right side seemed much more im- 
portant than that of the left. It affected the lung 
with congestion, the horse lost its wind, and it 
was altogether a much more important matter 
than disease of the left heart. Many horses that 
showed heart trouble recovered if they were 
turned out on grass, and he was of opinion that 
such animals were affected on the left side. 

He quite agreed with Dr. McCunn that if inter- 
mittency was irregular it was a bad sign, but the 
vital point was whether it was intermittent after 
work. Many people, horses and big dogs had an 
intermittent heart, and if they were distressed 
after work then it was a serious intermittency. 
There were some forms of the disease that were 
much more important than others. He disagreed 
with one or two of his predecessors who had said 
that in their view the pulse was not important. 
He thought it was very important indeed when 
one got a very weak pulse with a largely-increased 
heart sound; that invariably meant, in_ his 
opinion, affection of the right side of the heart 
and a very weak circulation. 

The next serious point was that of the long- 
delayed first sound, which he regarded as a defi- 
nite indication of dilatation. When the real 
jugular pulse occurred, it was the most serious 
symptom of all. 

He would like Dr. McCunn to give them his 
views as to the causation of heart disease. He 
believed he was right in saying that, in literature, 
rheumatism was regarded as the chief primary 
cause, but he would suggest that heart disease was 
very largely due to bowel toxzemia. He had _ not 
been in practice a long time, yet he had had four 
definite cases in dogs which had developed bad 
heart disease while they had been under his care 
at different times, and all these cases were of a 
gastric nature—really colitis. About two months 
ago he was called urgently to see a dog that was 
thought to have been the victim of a snake bite. 
He had an enormous swelling of the hind leg, 
upon which two small puncture holes could be de- 
tected, and very bad liver congestion, That dog 
had developed very serious heart disease after 
entero-gastritis, and in his view, therefore, where 
one got heart disease it was due to a foul bowel 
and a toxemia. He thought, moreover, that it was 
not infrequently associated with strongyle in- 
fection and strongyle aneurysm. 

He would like Dr. McCunn to say what he re- 
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garded as the relationship between broken wind 
and heart disease; certainly many horses were 
affected with both. Their essayist had given 
them a very elaborate description of the sounds 
and where they could be heard, but personally 
he was rather afraid that the older he became 
and the more experience he had the less certain 
he was. One point that had not been brought 
out was that the heart moved a great deal and 
therefore one’s auscultation could not be very 
accurate. 

He had, generally speaking, never seen any 
clinical symptom which would lead him to sus- 
pect heart disease. One of the most striking ex- 
amples of this in human experience was the 
strong man Sandow, who performed his weight- 
lifting feats whilst suffering for four or five years 
with aortic aneurysm, and he died in his bed 
many years afterwards. 

Major HAmiLtTon Kirk said that he would like 
to ask Dr. McCunn if he could tell him, for his 
education, what significance he attached to the 
period of diastole becoming just as short as the 
period of systole—if there was any significance 
in it at all, because the previous day he had a 
Scottish terrier brought in and the owner said 
that occasionally when the dog was walking it 
would suddenly refuse to go any further, and the 
legs were stiffened out. After she had waited 
some time it would go on again. He immediately 
thought that it might be a case of heart disease, 
and on examination he found that the period 
of diastole was just the same length as that of the 
period of systole. He told the owner that he 
thought it was a case of cramp due to heart disease 
—in the same way that they saw cramp in racing 
greyhounds from the same cause. 

Mr. S. L. Hianetr observed that Dr. McCunn, 
in the early part of his paper, had said that one 
got hypertrophy, dilatation and finally atrophy. 
He was rather surprised to hear him say this, 
because he always understood that first one got 
hypertrophy of the heart muscle, then atrophy 
from over-use and finally dilatation. 

Mr. HuGues inquired why one of the causes of 
bradycardia was vagal depression, as stated by 
the essayist. 

Professor G. H. WooLpripGe desired to com- 
pliment Dr. McCunn and Mr. Irving on the ex- 
cellence of the two papers they had had that even- 
ing. It was a most interesting thing for them to 
have had those two papers together because Dr. 
McCunn had given them a very good impression 
of the later up-to-date knowledge in regard to the 
heart, its various defects and the methods of their 
detection, while from Mr. Irving they had learned 
of their practical importance. 

He agreed from beginning to end with Mr. 
Irving that it was the actual working test of the 
heart that was of importance, and, like him, he 
had had many cases where there had been on 
auscultation at rest certain abnormal sounds pro- 
duced which made one shake one’s head as to 
the value of the horse, and then, when the horse 
had been put to a severe test the wind had not 
been seriously distressed, nor had any ill effects 
been noticed to supervene during a long period 
of subsequent observation. He had in mind one 
case which showed an extraordinary departure 
from the normal course of events. The subject 
was a hunter, and the veterinary surgeon called 
in to examine the horse for lameness casually ex- 
amined the horse’s pulse. The character of the 
pulse led him to auscultate and he detected an 
abnormal sound. The horse was entered for a 
steeplechase, and the owner said that as the 
animal had carried him through the season and 
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he had never found him to falter he desired a 
second opinion. He (Professor Wooldridge) went 
down and found quite a number of murmurs and 
irregularities of rhythm. Although he warned 
the owner against riding the animal he said he 
did not mind doing so, and he rode him a mile 
at full gallop. When the horse came to the top 
of a steep incline he (the speaker) immediatély 
auscultated him and, much to his amazement, 
there was no irregularity and no intermittence 
of any kind, nor was there anything wrong with 
the pulse—the animal was not distressed at all. 
Immediately after the horse had returned to the 
stable he examined the heart again and found it 
in a remarkably good condition, but after half 
an hour’s rest he found the condition to be as 
bad as it had been before the animal had been 
put to work at all. The heart was again irregu- 
larly intermittent and abnormal murmurs and in- 
competence were being produced. In spite of 
that experience, therefore, he advised the owner 
not to ride the horse in the steeplechase. Never- 
theless, the owner said he would ride him, and 
did so the next day, without any ill effects to the 
horse, which won. That was one of the unusual 
types of case, but it did prove that it was the 
actual testing of the horse with exercise that was 
of far greater importance than the examination of 
the animal at rest. 

He thought Dr. McCunn had said that some- 
times there was lameness of the right fore limb 
in heart disease, but in his experience when there 
had been lameness associated with heart disease 
it had usually been in the near fore that lame- 
ness had been evidenced. 

Mr. Perryman had said that he had rarely or 
never met with a case of endocarditis. The 
speaker thought that Mr. Perryman had a con- 
ception of endocarditis which did not coincide 
with that of some of them, because he also said 
that he had met with numerous instances in 
which there were warty growths on the valves— 
that was endocarditis. Acute endocarditis, as 
affecting the linings of the cavities of the heart, 
he thought was only met with in acute bacterial 
affections or acute febrile diseases. 

Bradycardia was, in his experience, very com- 
mon after strangles and influenza. He thought in 
most of these cases the heart would become per- 
fectly normal if only time was permitted. That 
was where the difficulty came in: the owner, be- 
cause the horse seemed fresh and bright, put him 
to work too soon. That was the type of case that 
gave up his work and was thought to be a jibber. 
The same thing occurred with greyhounds, which 
often had a dilated heart, with regurgitation in 
consequence of the existence of a dilated orifice. 
In many of these cases they were able to carry 
on and win races if only they were given a long 
period of rest, but too many owners and trainers 
insisted on working the animal too soon and 
before restoration of healthy tone and condition 
of the heart. 


Tue REPLY 


Dr. McCunn, having thanked the meeting for 
the kind and gentle reception accorded to his 
paper, said that his answer to Mr. Irving’s first 
statement, that heart disease was common, was 
that he believed it was rare. Two months ago 
he approached two large horse slaughtering firms 
(Messrs. Spaldings and Harrison & Barber) and 
asked them to supply him with all the diseased 
hearts that came to their slaughter houses. They 
said “we often get them,” and he told them to 
send them along and that he would pay them 1s. 
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ma oy for them—his offer had cost him nothing 
so far. 

Mr. Irving thought that percussion was of no 
value. Until he went to the human hospital he 
was of the same opinion, but he saw people there 
doing such wonderful work that, after watching 
the process of percussion for some time, he 
thought he was able to do it himself and get some 
idea of the size of the heart in man; then he 
started to do it on animals. In the horse one 
could form some opinion of the position of the 
posterior border of the heart, a most important 
point if one was dealing with such a condition 
as dilatation. 

Mr. Irving had said that “ His heart cases were 
not pot-bellied: rather they were drawn up in 
chronic cases of heart disease.’ This latter state 
resulted from anorexia—one always got anorexia 
with any heart trouble which was of serious 
moment. In the early cases, however, they were 
pot-bellied. Horses were rather inclined to be 
pot-bellied when the vagus or the sympathetic 
was affected—the viscera were not functioning 
efficiently and one was liable to get stasis and pot- 
belly afterwards. Mr. Irving had also stated that 
he found that the elbows were open: he was 
sorry to say that he missed that point in his 
paper. Mr. Thompson, of the Midland Railway, 
told him that that was a very significant sign. 

Mr. Irving had said that it might take 30 
minutes for a “ green” horse’s heart to settle—in 
a “ green” or debilitated horse it might even take 
more: he (Dr. McCunn) was dealing with a horse 
that was reasonably fit. 

The opener of the discussion had also stated 
that horses which showed heart defects when they 
were standing still might, after a gallop, become 
apparently normal. He agreed with him there: 
it was the same in dogs. On the other hand, it 
was quite common for an apparently normal 
heart to exhibit functional disorganisation after 
a vigorous gallop. Probably the explanation for 
the betterment of an’ incompetent heart after a 
gallop was that the horse had a greater degree of 
compensation than other animals. Mr. Irving had 
also stated that many horses might gallop and 
show no defect and yet they were unable to work. 
When he was in the Territorials they had ex- 
amples of that every year. The contractors used 
to supply them with horses that had something 
wrong with their heart or had wind affections. 
They were horses that “never did any work” 
and yet they did Territorial work all right, and 
he could tell them that they used to gallop. 
(Laughter.) It was rather striking that in the 
Stud Book (indicated) in one year 8 per cent. of 
horses that died were supposed to be suffering 
from heart disease, and in the previous year five 
out of 70—a somewhat similar percentage. [Mr. 
Invina: “8 per cent. in four years: that is pub- 
lished every four years.”] That works out about 
the same percentage, for the periods are identical. 

Proceeding, Dr. McCunn observed that Mr. 
Irving had said that a horse with a very slow 
agp which might miss every third beat might 

e all right when he was galloped. That, he took 
it, was in a horse reasonably fit. [“ Yes.”] This 
was explained for the reason that any fit animal 
had a low basic pulse rate. He agreed with him 
also that bleeding from the lungs was much more 
serious than bleeding from the nose, and that 
it was often a good plan to move a horse to stop 
the bleeding: that statement applied also to bleed- 
ing following castration. Whenever he had met 
with bleeding after castration he always had the 
animal moved about. In reply to Major Kirk’s 
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interjected inquiry at this point, it was the same 
with cats; let them go and they would stop bleed- 
ing—he took it that the cord was pulled up into 
the inguinal canal. There was rarely need to 
worry about bleeding of any kind: this he had 
proved by cocaining a horse’s neck and opening 
up the carotid. When the blood pressure became 
low the intima turned in and a blood clot formed 
which arrested the hemorrhage. The subsequent 
rise of blood pressure could be withstood. 

Mr. Irving had said that megrims were not the 

result of brain but of heart lesions. That might 
or might not be correct, but megrims originated 
from the cranial cavity; the heart centre was 
there and any irritation in that region was bound 
to upset the heart; consequently, the heart lesion 
might have a more profound effect clinically than 
the brain lesion. . 
“Heart disease is often mistaken for temper. or 
jibbing.” He believed that was quite correct. 
Mr. Irving had said that heart disease was seen 
more commonly in young horses than in old; 
that was simply explained—a real heart case died 
young. It was the same in the human subject— 
he had never seen a real heart subject live to 
any reasonable age. Mr. Irving had questioned 
whether there was on ag in hereditary trans- 
mission. He (the speaker) had no evidence at all 
of this other than from the human standpoint: it 
did on occasion run in families, and he had no 
doubt that it did so in horses—and in dogs. 

Captain Coleman, also, said that heart disease 
was common. He would ask Captain Coleman 
to send all those common lesions “= to the Veteri- 
nary College, for if they were really as common 
as he and Mr. Irving thought they were, it was 
time something was done about them. Captain 
Coleman had stated, also, that the character of 
the pulse indicated the presence or absence of 
heart disease. His own opinion was that it was 
not always fair to take the pulse as an indicator 
of heart disease, either functional or organic. 

Mr. Perryman started off by telling them in all 
his cases the valves that were involved: in 50 per 
cent. of his cases the valves involved were the 
aortic and the bicuspid. That was a remarkable 
statement, because of all valves those were the 
two that were rarely affected in any animal. If 
he had said the tricuspid was the commonly 
affected valve he would have been inclined to 
agree with him. Mr. Perryman had said also that 
murmurs were not — differentiated in the 
horse: he (Dr. McCunn) thought they were if one 
attempted carefully to listen to them. This 
speaker had agreed with him about the inter- 
mittent pulse—if it was regular they did not 
need to worry, but if it was irregular they would 
have to take notice of it. Mr. Perryman liked 
digitalis and nux vomica for bad hearts; so did 
he, and he might here say that he liked to give 
animals with bad hearts honey or sugar—honey 
was the better because they did not want them to 
put on fat. Sugar and honey were good tonics 
and food for cardiac muscle. 

Endocarditis, said Mr, Perryman, was not com- 
mon, but he (the Sy had it written down 
that Mr. Perryman had just said it was common. 
Professor Wooldridge answered that point by in- 
dicating that Mr. Perryman had confused him- 
self by thinking that an infection of the valve 
membranes was not endocarditis. Mr. Perryman 
had stated that some horses had angina pectoris 
——a statement in which he was supported by Mr. 
Irving—and certainly, judging by the look on 
the horse’s face which was occasionally seen, it 
would appear that the horse did suffer from this 
condition, but he did think that they had no real 
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proof. Horses did, however, in common with 
man, sometimes seem to show some “ fear of im- 
pending dissolution.” As to the assertion that 
with pericarditis one generally found Ens, 
he thought that in 90 per cent. of cases that must 
be so so. 

Colonel Greenfield had said that heart disease 
was largely academic—well, if a thing which was 
rather mythical could be called academic, he must 
agree with him, because heart disease in the 
horse was very rare. (Laughter.) Colonel Green- 
field agreed with him in that statement, and said 
that it was rare to find a lesion on post-mortem 
examination. Col. Greenfield had said also that 
affections of the right side of the heart were more 
serious than those of the left; that might be so, 
because it was the weaker side and they were 
much more common. If, however, one did get 
affection of the mitral valve he thought it was 
a very serious condition; but it arose so very 
seldom and he thought, therefore, that one could 
say that disease of the right side was the more 
feared. Then Colonel Greenfield had made a re- 
markable statement about turning a “heart” 
horse out. The speaker thought that a “ heart” 
horse should be put into a loose-box; if he were 
turned out his heart never got rest or relief, and 
the basis of any treatment of any organ or tissue 
was to give it as much rest as possible. 

Colonel Greenfield had stated that a pulse which 
was intermittent after work was probably a 
serious defect. He agreed. He also said that a 
pulse which was weak while there was, never- 
theless, a strong heart sound, was bad. That was 
so, because it indicated aortic regurgitation. A 
long-delayed first sound was a serious defect be- 
cause it showed some interference with myo- 
cardial contraction: most probably nervous in 
origin. “ A real jugular pulse is a serious lesion ”’: 
he did not think there was anyone in that room 
who did not agree with that; it indicated that 
the right auricular valve was not functioning 
properly. He had also asked a_ question as to 
causation. That was a very difficult thing to 
answer: it might be traumatic from excessive 
exertion; most probably, however, the majority 
of cases were due to some toxic condition at some 
time or other. Those which were due to toxic 
conditions were generally functional. If, as in 
some cases of strangles or purpura, one got odd 
rigors, there were likely to be real endocardial 
lesions, because the valvular endocardium seemed 
to be favourable spots for any of these germs 
to arrest themselves. A good example of that, of 
course, was to be found in the pig, in swine 
erysipelas. Colonel Greenfield expressed the View 
that most cases of heart disease were due to bowel 
toxemia; probably he was correct. He thought, 
however, that the gallant Colonel had_ got a bit 
mixed up in the sequence of heart and liver; in 
his (Dr. McCunn’s) opinion the heart was the first 
organ to be affected unless one had an organically 
diseased liver. The latter could increase heart 
pressure so much that a heart lesion was bound 
to result, but most of the hepatic lesions one got 
were due to defective drainage following on heart 
dystunction. 

With regard to the relationship between broken 
wind and heart disease, it was difficult to say 
which came first. Sandow died peacefully in bed 
of hemorrhage, for no doubt his aortic eneurysm 
burst. 

Major Kirk had inquired what significance he 

laced on the period of diastole being of the same 
ength as the period of systole. The significant 
factor in that was auricular fibrillation. |The 
auricles contracted first and then the ventricles. 


There was a wave of contraction: if there existed 
any defect of the nervous mechanism a condition 
of auricular fibrillation was likely to ensue. If 
instead of transmitting down the correct impulse 
for the ventricle to contract it sent down irregular 
impulses, true sequence and synchronisation were 
lost. In a_ case of this condition, a “ tic-tac” 
system might ensue. Auricular fibrillation could 
definitely be said to be the result of nervous dis- 
order. 

Mr. Hignett had queried his sequence in his 
recital of the effects of disease upon the muscula- 
ture of the heart. He (Dr. McCunn) thought the 
common thing was to get hypertrophy, then after 
compensation had failed one got stretching of 
the muscle and dilatation; then came interference 
with the nutrition of the heart and the muscle 
atrophied. 

Mr. Hughes had asked why bradycardia was 
associated with vagal and sympathetic irritation. 
Mr. Hughes should know that the bowel was in- 
nervated by the vagus and sympathetic, that the 
vagus depressed the heart and that the sympa- 
thetic accelerated it. If Mr. Hughes gave a horse 
two physic balls instead of one, the vagus and 
sympathetic nerve endings in the bowel would 
be irritated, and if he listened to the heart he 
would find that it would be going very slow, i.e., 
it would be in a state of bradycardia. 

Professor Wooldridge had said that lameness 
was always in the near fore in cases of heart 
disease; in his cases lameness was always 
in the off fore and he had found the' 
same in greyhounds. He had not seen many 
of those cases, however, and it was quite possible 
that in both Professor Wooldridge’s cases and his 
own they might both be correct or it might be 
purely coincidence. Professor Wooldridge said 
that bradycardia often followed intoxications, 
such as were associated with strangles; with this 
he agreed. 

Concluding, Dr. McCunn said that he was sorry 
that their old friend Professor Macqueen could 
not be with them that night. He had, however, 
done the next best thing and submitted his obser- 
vations, or rather questions, on paper. First im- 
pressions made the answering of these questions 
appear to be an impossible task. On close inspec- 
tion, however, they were not so bad; indeed, many 
of them were relatively simple. Professor 
Macqueen had been most kind; in fact, one might 
say that, like the widow of Cincinnatti, he had 
been “matured by age and mellowed by 
maturity.” (Laughter.) 

Professor Macqueen had lost some of his bite 
but none of his inquisitiveness—might he long 
be spared to keep them “up to the scratch.” 
(Hear, hear.) 


At this point, owing to the lateness of the hour 
and length of the questions, Professor Wooldridge 
proposed that Dr. McCunn answer the questions 
and transmit them for publication in The 
Velerinary Record. This was carried unani- 
mously. (Vide 791 and 792). 


There is only one way out of the meat difficulty, 
and that is by the institution, under a carefully 
prepared scheme, of abattoirs run on commercial 
lines by companies, or by local authorities, in all 
large consuming areas. It would be unwise, un- 
necessary, and uneconomical to attempt to include 
the small private’ slaughterhouses the 
nate areas.—Sir Merrik R. Burrell in “ The 

imes.” 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR MACQUEEN 


QUESTION 


What exactly is the importance of high blood 
pressure in the horse? How is it recognised? 


What is the significance of arterial tension? 


Is the impulse of the heart made by its apex 
or by the lower third of its left surface? 

Is the centre of contact or shock at the 5th 
intercostal space? 

In rapid movements of the horse, is this 
point of contact or impulse liable to vary in 
position? 

What influence is exerted on the heart by 
the diaphragm and lungs during rapid move- 
ments of the horse? 


Does the pericardium share in the suspension 
of the heart and control its position within 
the chest? 


In the normal heart, do the auricles ever 
completely empty themselves during their 
systole? What proportion of their contents 
is discharged into the ventricles by each 
auricular systole? 

What prevents reflex of blood from the 
auricles (during systole) into the veins? 


In rapid action of the heart, may the auricu- 
lar systole encroach upon the ventricular 
systole and produce an abnormal sound? 
What causes the‘third sound emitted by the 
“ galloping heart?” 


What causes the “metallic thrill” emitted 
by the normal heart immediately after rapid 
exercise or strenuous work by the horse? 


Is the autonomous nervous mechanism of the 
heart capable of maintaining the functions 
of the heart in the foetus before and until 
the connection of the heart with the central 
nervous sysem has been established? } 
Has Professor McCunn met with a case in 
the horse of auricular fibrillation (auricular 
chorea)? How does it arise, and what are 
its effects? 


ANSWER 


Not known. Damaged intima as shown by 
atheromatous change is rare, so high blood 
pressure may be rare or of little consequence. 

It may be recognised by a pulse of high 
tension, accentuation of the second sound, 
and enlargement of the left ventricle. 

Good tension may signify high blood pressure or 
fitness. Low tension—debility, dilatation, or 
myocardial failure. 

By both. 


It might be, but the beat is best palpated, seen, 
or auscultated in the 6th space. 

Yes. It tends to move slightly backwards and 
upwards. 


In a fit animal they assist in venous drainage. In 
an unfit animal they embarrass the venous 
system, leading to cyanosis, dyspnoea, and 
disordered heart action. 

It controls its position in the chest and also the 
size to which it can attain. In some cases 
it acts as a definite impediment to expansion 
and compensation. Experimentally, removal 
of the pericardium has been found to be use- 
ful in dilated heart. 

No, for auricles are constantly being filled. The 
amount discharged into the ventricle is sub- 
ject to the capacity and efficiency of that 
ventricle. 


Negative pressure. There is always a slight but 
clinically unimportant reflex. The greater 
reflex, as indicated by a venous jugular 
pulse, is directly due to incompetence of 
the right auricular-ventricular valve during 

systole. 

es. 


Reduplication of the first or second sound; 
generally the first sound, occasionally the 
second. This is due to some derangement of 
the nervous mechanism and consequent inter- 
ference with the synchronisation of the 
auricular-ventricular or of the pulmonary 
and aortic valves. 

A narrowing of the left auricular-ventricular 
valve orifice, which may be due to stenosis, 
or a temporary thickening of the left ven- 
tricular muscle as ‘it responds to effort. 

I do not know definitely, but I believe that the 
heart does not function as a heart until this 
connection is established. 


Yes, one case. It follows upon failure of com- 
ensation due to valvular or myocardial 
esions. It may arise from degeneration or 
nervous lesions of the auricular muscle. 

The condition is due to a replacement of 
the normal regular stimuli which originate 
in the auricular walls by an_ irregular 
. shower” of stimuli originating in different 
oci. 

It is recognised by persistent irregularity 
of the pulse. No two beats are alike. Prev- 
vious murmurs may disappear, the rhythm 
becomes “ tic-tac,” and the general condition 
becomes worse, with all the signs of myo- 
cardial failure. Uncontrolled auricular 
fibrillation means a totally inefficient heart 
and maybe death. 
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QUESTION 


15. Are cardiac mumurs sometimes due to func- 
tional aberration, or is the cause always 
organic alteration? 


16. When a horse dies from heart failure, does 
death take aes during ventricular diastole 
or ventricular systole? 

17. oe is the most likely cause of cardiac rup- 
ure 

18. When a race-horse, while making a violent 
effort, falls dead, are the cavities of its heart 
found empty or well filled with blood? 


19. How is an ante-mortem cardiac clot dis- 
tinguished from a post-mortem one? 


20. Has Professor McCunn seen many cases in 
the horse of coronary thrombosis 

21. What are the nature, mode of extension and 
effects of heart block? 


22. Which is the more important in practice— 
cardiac hypertrophy or cardiac dilatation? 


ANSWER 


In animals most cardiac mumurs are due to func- 
tional changes; organic changes are rare in 
the horse. The most common murmur is a 
systolic one, indicating right auricular- 
ventricular functional incompetence, 

If at rest or during illness, during diastole; if 
at work, may be during systole. 


Excessive work or myocardial degeneration. 


Generally the heart cavities are engorged with 
blood. The circulatory system does not end 
its activities suddenly, as appears to be the 
case. The heart wall functions until fuel 
is exhausted. It gradually peters out. 

A post-mortem clot is an homogenous mass; an 
ante-mortem clot is laminated and it may 
be attached to the endocardium. 

No, I have never seen one. 


Heart block is due to interference with the 
auriculo-ventricular bundle. Conduction of 
impulses from the auricle to the ventricle is 
interfered with. Synchronisation is upset. 
Many impulses may not reach the ventricle 
and the latter may only beat at half the rate 
of the auricle. 

The effects are that the efficiency of the 
heart as a pump is interfered with. Its out- 
= capacity is much reduced. The pulse 

ecomes infrequent; air hunger, dyspnea, 
and apparent fainting seizures may be noted. 
In the heart itself, dilatation and myocardial 
degeneration ensue. 

Cardiac dilatation, for this indicates some. degree 
of myocardial failure. 

Hypertrophy is the normal reaction to in- 
creased effort and in itself indicates a 
healthy, responsive heart muscle. 


EDINBURGH—MEETING PLACE OF 
N.V.M.A. CONGRESS, 1934 

“Mr. James Payn, who never forgave the 
Scottish people for pulling down their blinds on 
Sundays, was annoyed by the halo they have 
woven around the name ‘ professor.’ He knew 
an Edinburgh lady who scandalised 
because that mere poet, Alexander Smith, coolly 
addressed professors by their surnames. 

“... To turn up the light on old college or 
is not always the signal for the dance. ou 
are back in the dusty little lodging, with its 
tattered sofa, its slippery tablecloth, the prim 


array of books, the picture of the death of, 


Nelson, the peeling walls, the broken clock; you 
are again in the quadrangle with him who has 
been dead this many a year.” 

J. M. BaArRRIE, 
“An Edinburgh Eleven.” 


From letters written by Mr. Topham, a young 
English gentleman in residence in Edinburgh in 
1774. 

“ The Scotch Ladies also are peculiarly atten- 
tive in their own houses, and discharge the 
duties of their families with much ease, economy 
and politeness. At their tables, they share with 
their husbands the greatest assiduity to enter- 


tain, and show more desire to make every thing 
free from ceremony, than in any nation with 
which I have yet been conversant. The men, 
in general, are neither disposed for gallantry, 
nor formed for it, from their education or 
temper. They rather pay too little attention to 
the ladies, which is partly occasioned by habit, 
partly by their genius. Notwithstanding, they 
associate together more, perhaps, than in some 
other countries; you seldom see a Scotchman 
putting himself to an inconvenience to accommo- 
date or find in him any anxiety to please the 
other sex... 

“ The men in general, in their persons, are 
large and disproportioned, with unfavourable 
long saturnine countenances, which, 
perhaps, are encouraged by their education, and 
their seldom exerting their risible muscles. 

“ Were any man of my acquaintance desirous 
of seeing the sublime and beautiful in perfection, 
according to Mr. Burke’s definition of them, I 
would bring him into Scotland. For the beauti- 
ful, for the scfter, and more finished charms, I 
would shew him the Ladies, who are, in my 
humble opinion, the most beautiful ‘objects in 
the creation. For the sublime, I would deliver 
him to all the naked wildness and extended 
desolation of the country.” 
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Clinical Reports 


CHRONIC PARENCHYMATOUS 
NEPHRITIS IN A CAT* 
HAMILTON KIRK, m.R.c.v.s. 


Subject—Black-and-white short-hair cat, 
aged 8 years. . 

The animal was brought to me because it had 
become so thin, although in other ways it seemed 
fairly normal. Upan palpation of the abdomen 
I at once felt two enlarged kidneys and sus- 
pected that the condition was “large white 
kidney.” Destruction was advised, and carried 
out. A glance at the specimens exhibited will 
show at once how hopeless it would have been 
to attempt treatment. 

The two kidneys weigh 6 ozs. as against 1 0z. 
in the healthy cat. The surfaces of the cut 
kidney show that there was practically no 
normal renal tissue left, and although a urine 
test was not worth while in order to establish 
a diagnosis, it is fairly safe to assume that there 
was severe glycosuria. Before these kidneys 
were immersed in formalin, their surfaces 
showed numerous large venous vessels running 
in all directions and showing up in strong con- 
trast against the white background. Also there 
were black areas beneath the capsule suggestive 
of cavities filled with disintegrated blood in con- 
sequence of ruptured vessels. 

One wonders how a cat could have lived with 
such functionless kidneys. 7 

There was abnormal development of the 


adrenals. 
* * * * cd 


TUBERCULOUS ANCHYLOSIS OF 
CERVICAL COLUMN IN A CAT* 
HAMILTON KIRK, m.R.c.v.s. 


Subject.—Blue Persian neutered cat, 10 years 
old. 

The cat was boarded with me _ some 
eight months ago, when I noticed it seemed 
to have rather a_ stiff meck, which I 
thought might be due to muscular rheumatism. 
This was quite slight, and little notice was taken 
of it. At the end of May this year, the cat 
was admitted because it could not eat and 
seemed to have lost all interest in life. I found 
it very emaciated and light, and the stiffness 
of the neck very marked; in fact, it was impos- 


‘sible, forcibly, to bend the neck in either direc- 


tion. The head was stuck out stiffly in front of 
the cat, and the animal hardly moved at all. I 
told the owner I considered the cat had tuber- 


* Cases presented at a meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society, held at the Conway Hall, 
W.C.1, on June 7th, 1934. 


culosis of the neck, and in view of the age, 
advised destruction. I carried this out one 
morning, but being already late for an appoint- 
ment, I could not stay to make a post-mortem, 
The kennelman was told, however, to boil out 
the head and neck with the result you see here. 
(Exhibit shown.) All the cervical vertebre 
are fused together, and I still believe the cause 
was tuberculosis, especially in view of the pro- 
gressive wasting. 
* * * * 


BOWEL PERFORATION BY 
PEBBLES IN A PIG* 
W. J. LEYSHON, m.r.c.v.s. 


Following is the description of a case of death 
in the pig, caused by peritonitis, which I think 
resulted from perforation of the bowel by swal- 
lowed pebbles. 

The subject, a porker, was found dead the day 
previous to the meeting, at one of the railway 
cattle stations. Briefly, the findings were: a 
peritonitis (most marked in the region of the 
right flank)—fibrous deposit over the gut cover- 
ings, inflammatory changes in the parietal 
peritoneum contiguous thereto, and adherence 
between loops of the small intestine. In the 
peritoneal sac there was a quantity of escaped 
intestinal content and two stones, one of which 
was rounded in shape, the other with a pointed 
extremity. At about a foot from the _ ileo- 
cecal opening there was a rupture of the ileum 
some three inches in length, and through this 
rent protruded an adult ascaris. Other stones 
were met with in the ileum terminal to this 
breach, the cecum (20 and of total weight 4 1b.), 
the stomach (filled with ingesta) 9 stones, and 
the colon 3 (the last stone being in its terminal 
portion.) The mucous membrane of the caecum 
throughout its whole extent was deeply injected 
whilst localised areas of congestion were present 
in the colon. 

The stones, numbering in all 40, varied in size 
from that of a broad bean to that of a pigeon’s 
egg, most of them being oval shaped and smooth, 
the remainder flattened with sharpened ends. 
Their total weight was approximately 23 Ibs. 

I am led to wonder whether pigs often swal- 
low pebbles in such numbers. 


Errata.—In Mr. Henry Gray’s article entitled 
“Some Matters concerning Small-animal Prac- 
tice,” published in our last issue, on p. 749, col. 1, 
para. 1, line 6, for “ Canine ” read “ Chronic.” On 
page 754, col. 2, para. 2, line 13, for “ Torticolli” 
read “ Torticollis.” 

* * * * * 

Wherever publicly offered, pedigree or first- 
class gilts and sows have met with a remarkable 
demand. It is clear that more farmers than ever 
are preparing for the Bacon Scheme by now pur- 
chasing breeding stock with which to meet 
future contracts.—Daily Telegraph. 
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Annotations* 


I.—THE PASTEURISATION OF MILK 


The Committee conclude that there is not sufli- 
cient evidence to support the presumption that 
pasteurisation is harmful trom the point of view 
ot human health. As dirty milk cannot be made 
clean by pasteurisation it is unlikely that en- 
forced pasteurisation would discourage the far- 
mer from producing clean mik. For these and 
other stated reasons the view that the substi- 
tution of pasteurised for raw milk is an evil in 
itself is not accepted. It is surprising, however, 
that after the statement “such objections as 
there are on this plane are easily outweighed 
by the saving in human life and suffering which 
would result,” it should be considered undesira- 
ble to introduce pasteurisation as it would cause 
a general deterioration in the economic position 
of the producer-retailer working on the out- 
skiris of large towns. In fact, the Committee 
appears to be afraid of many of its own ccn- 
clvsions, and in this particular it finally con- 
cludes that a policy giving producer-retailers the 
alternative of pasteurising their milk or of free- 
ing their herds from tuberculosis is to be advo- 
cated, but this must wait until a sufficient supply 
of tuberculosis-free dairy cattle is available for 
purchase into the herds. In large towns much of 
the milk already undergoes some form of heat 
treatnient, but much of this is unsatisfactury 
and tubercle bacilli are not infrequently found 
in such milks. 

It is concluded that the plants of all milk sold 
as pasteurised should be regularly inspected and 
the standard of inspection should be raised and 
made uniform throughout the country. There 
are plants now on the market capable of giving 
the desired results, if scrupulously used. 


* * * 


II.—THE INTER-RELATION OF THE 
VARIOUS POLICIES ADVOCATED 


The recommendations of the Committee may 
be quoted : 

(1) The veterinary service should be ex- 
panded and charged with the duties of carry- 
ing out periodical clinical examinations of dairy 
herds, and of putting into effect measures for 
the better control of all, and the elimination of 
some, of the diseases among dairy cattle. 

(2) The eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
should be promoted by securing the owners of 
tuberculosis-free herds a higher price for their 
milk than that obtained by other owners, by 


* Annotations on Sections VI and VII of the 
Report of the Cattle Diseases Committee of the 
Economic Advisory Council. 


setting up a register of herds free from tuber- 
culosis, by setting up markets (or parts of 
markets) confined to the-sale of tuberculosis- 
free animals from such herds, by providing free 
technical advice to farmers making genuine 
attempts to free their herds from tuberculosis 
and by refunding to such farmers, provided they 
continue to carry out this advice conscientiously, 
the costs of tests with tuberculin necessary for 
the purpose of eradication. 


(3) The heat treatment of milk, except pas- 
teurisation or sterilisation, in licensed plants 
should be prohibited forthwith. Milk bulked 
in any considerable quantity should be required 
to be pasteurised or sterilised after bulking. 


(4) Large municipalities should be given the 
right to require that after two years’ notice all 
milk (except sterilised milk) sold within their 
boundaries which is not derived from herds free 
from tuberculosis shall be pasteurised, but the 
power to exercise this right should be deferred 
for three years in order that the measures re- 
commended for the eradication of tuberculosis 
may have had sufficient effect in breeding areas 
to provide a supply of tuberculosis-free cattle, 
and thus to make the policy of eradication pos- 
sible to producer-retailers near such towns. 

Whilst agreeing in the main with these pro- 
posals, there is room for various opinions on 
the best methods of carrying them out. Com- 
ment on the Committee’s views on the adminis- 
trative changes necessary, which are described 
in the next section, will be made subsequently. 
The Comnnittee itself considers that the expan- 
sion of the veterinary services will involve con- 
siderable fresh expenditure which, however, is 
fully justified in view of the objects which it will 
serve. It should be noted that this plan is not 
advocated on grounds of public health but 
mainly as part of a wider programme aiming at 
complete eradication of bovine tuberculosis and 
the reduction of other diseases. 

The chief objection to reeommendation (2) is 
the provision for securing a higher price for 
milk from tuberculosis-free herds. It would 
appear that the consuming public, at any rate 
with its present uneducated outlook on this ques- 
tion, is slow to demand this grade of milk at its 
higher price. Whilst agreeing in principle to 
the recommendation that free technical advice 
should be available to farmers making genuine 
attempts to free their herds from tuberculosis, 
it is obvious that the veterinary practitioner, 
who, in the past, has served many farmers so 
well in this respect, must be the individual to 
give this advice, unless he proves himself to be 
incompetent. It would obviously prove to be 
impossible in practice to restrict the advice 
strictly to matters affecting tuberculosis eradica- 
tion. 

Room for doubt exists as to the advisability of 
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Abstracts 


[The Present Status of Anthelmintic Medica- 
tion for Gastro-intestinal Parasites of the 
Horse. Wriacut, W. H. (1934.) J. Amer. V. 
Med. Ass. 84. No.1. pp. 11-24. (14 refs.)] 
This paper does not deal with the control of 

these parasites other than by medication alone, 

as it is with this factor that the practitioner 
is mostly concerned. The necessity for anthel- 
mintic medication is indicated either by clinical 
observation or by microscopic examination of 
the feces for worm eggs. Unthriftiness that is 
not obviously a result of poor feeding or poor 
breeding should arouse the suspicion of parasit- 
ism as a cause and microscopic examination will 
usually indicate the approximate degree of in- 
festation with most nematode parasites and, to 

a lesser extent, with tapeworms; bot infections 

are not thus revealed. 

The species of parasite present will indicate 
the anthelmintic to be used, though the physical 
condition of the animal and contra-indications 
for any particular drug must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

In spite of the demand for such a combina- 
tion, no anthelmintic mixture exists which is 
effective for bots and ascarids on the one hand 
and strongyles and cylicostomes on the other. 

Method of Administration.—Dosing by the 
stomach tube is preferred, especially in the case 
of highly volatile drugs such as carbon bisul- 
phide where danger may arise from the break- 
ing of capsules in the mouth and inhalation of 
the drug. A preliminary fasting of 18 to 24 
hours is usually sufficient for parasites of the 
stomach and small intestine, but for the treat- 
ment and removal of strongyles, cylicostomes 
and oxyurids from the large intestine a longer 
period is necessary to reduce the bulk of ingesta 
in the stomach and small intestine and to permit 
the drug to reach the cecum and colon expedi- 
tiously, and in the greatest possible concentra- 
tion. For parasites in the large intestine the 
animal should be fasted for 36 hours. Water 
may be allowed during the period of fasting. 
but both food and water should be withheld for 
four to five hours after dosing. 

Time of Treatment.—It is advisable to adopt 
a programme of regular treatment, the usual 


the five-year period of grace allowed under re- 
commendation (4). It would appear doubtful 
whether the number of breeding herds free from 
tuberculosis would be considerably expanded in 
such a short time. Actually it is probable that 
the Committee would have done better to advise 
a definite accredited area scheme for tubercu- 
losis eradication, instead of just hinting at it. 


WwW. 


plan (in the northern part of the U.S.A.) being 
to dose twice a year—for worm parasites in the 
late spring or early summer and in the autumn, 
and for bots in late November or December and 
again in February if necessary. It is not ad- 
visable to administer any treatment more often 
than once in four or six weeks. 

Contra-indications for Treatment.—General 
contra-indications involve the physical condi- 
tion of the animal and presence of diseases not 
parasitic in origin. Very young or very old or 
weak animals are poor risks and anthelmintics 
should not generally be given in febrile con- 
ditions. 

Specific contra-indications exist for nearly all 
the drugs used against horse parasites and are 
dealt with in detail. 

Carbon bisulphide..—Acts as an irritant to 
the stomach and upper small intestine, and 
should not be given in cases of gastro-enteritis. 
It may cause colicky pains of a spasmodic type, 
and should not be given to pregnant mares. 
Fats and oils should be withheld as they aid the 
absorption of the drug and lead to systemic 
symptoms. If a capsule breaks in the mouth 
it should be washed out with water and the 
head held down to prevent aspiration into the 
trachea. Fresh air, respiratory and quare 
stimulants should be given if indicated. 

Carbon tetrachloride.—In therapeutic doses it 
usually produces a central necrosis in the 
cells of the liver acini and so is contra- 
indicated in icterus, hepatitis or cirrhosis 
of the liver. In heavy ascarid infestation 
in puppies and children, impaction of the 
ascarids in the intestine has followed the 
use of carbon tetrachloride and been the 
cause of deaths. In heavily infested colts it is 
advisable to accompany the drug with a saline 
purgative. Horses are no less susceptible to 
earbon tetrachloride poisoning than other 
animals, and their diet should be regulated 
before treatment so as to provide a high calcium 
intake to offset loweting of the blood calcium 
level and prevent intoxication. Where intoxica- 
tion has occurred calcium gluconate should be 
given intravenously (75-150 ¢.c. of a 10 per 
cent. solution) or intramuscularly (100-150 c.c.). 
Parathyroid hormone will accomplish the same 
effect in a dose of 400-500 units intramuscularly. 

N-butylidene chloride is very effective for the 
removal of strongyles and cylicostomes and 
does not produce central necrosis of the liver. 
Theoretically it should be safer than carbon 
tetrachloride. 

Oil of Chenopodium is a gastro-intestinal irri- 
tant, and has a depressant action on the central 
nervous system and nerve endings of the in- 
testinal tract. It is contra-indicated in con- 
stipation, gastro-enteritis and febrile conditions 
and pregnancy. It should always be immedi- 
ately preceded or followed by an active purga- 
tive, preferably raw linseed oil. 
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Laminitis has occurred in some thoroughbreds 
and hunters following its use, possibly due to 
insufficient purgation. Where adequate purga- 
tion does not follow an additional dose of purga- 
tive should be given. 

Tetrachlorethylene is much safer than carbon 
tetrachloride but much less effective. 

SPECIFIC THERAPY.—Tapeworms (Anoploce- 
phala spp.). Little is known about treatment of 
tapeworms of horses, but turpentine has been 
recommended in an initial dose of 3ii followed 
every second day by 3i for five or six doses, and 
the last dose followed by a quart of linseed oil. 

Freshly ground areca nut may be given in a 
dose of 3i-3iss for a 1,000 lb. horse and purga- 
tion should be effected within four to five hours 
to prevent absorption, 

Kamala may be used at a dose of 3i for a 
1.000 Ib. animal and also oleoresin of male fern 
in a dose of 5iii-vi per 1,000 lbs. body weight, 
but the latter should be followed or preceded by 
1 quart of linseed oil. 

It is desirable to fast for 36 hours before 
treatment, which is contra-indicated in extreme 
youth or age, emaciation, debility, pregnancy, 
fever or gastro-intestinal irritation. 

Bots (Gastrophilus spp.).—Liquid carbon bisul- 
phide is the best treatment at a dose of 3iss. for 
each 250 lb. body weight after fasting for at 
least 18 hours. Carbon tetrachloride has only 
a 25 per cent. efficacy in doses of 25-50 c.c., but 
tetrachlorethylene, at a dose of 0°15 ¢.c. per kilo- 
gram of body weight, is from 50-75 per cent. 
effective and may be of value where carbon 
bisulphide is contra-indicated, 

Stomach worms (Habronema_ spp.).—Carbon 
bisulphide in a dose of 3vi per 1,000 lbs. and 
preceded by gastric lavage with 8-10 litres of 
a two per cent. solution of sodium bicarbonate, 
was very effective for H. musce and H. micros- 
toma, but H. megasioma in stomach tumours was 
not affected. It is advisable to siphon off the 
sodium bicarbonate solution 5-10 minutes after 
its administration. 

Ascarids,—Carbon bisulphide is very effeetive 
in the same dose as for bots. Carbon tetra- 
chloride is also effective but oil of chenopium 
is of limited value against horse ascarids. 
Butylidene chloride is probably effective. 

Strongyles and Cylicostomes.—Oil of chenopo- 
dium is very effective for both large and small 
strongyles and may be given at a rate of 3i for 
each 250 lbs. body weight, immediately preceded 
or followed by one quart of pure raw linseed 
oil. 

Carbon tetrachloride may be used in a dose 
of 6-12 drachms for a 1,000 lbs. horse, but it is 
stated only to lower the degrees of infestation 
and not to eliminate the worms completely. 

Butylidene chloride is very effective in a dose 
of 0°1-0°2 c.c. per kilogram of body weight, but 
should be followed in five hours by linseed oil 


at the dose of one quart per 1,000 lb. body 
weight. 

Pin Worms (Oxyuris equi).—Oil of chenopo- 
dium and oil of turpentine are both effective, 
the latter in a dose of 3ii per 1,000 lb. body 
weight followed by a quart of linseed oil. Buty- 
lidene chloride is about 50 per cent. effective. 

J. S. 


* * * * * 


[The Alveolar Echinococcus of the Lung in 
Cattle and Buffaloes. (Trans. title). KrausE, 
C. (1934). B. t. W., 50, 12, 207-209. 4 figs., 15 
refs. | 


The interesting form of the cystic stage of 
Echinococcus granulosus known as E. alveolaris 
or E. multilocularis, is comparatively rarely en- 
countered in man and the lower animals, so much 
so that an observed case is often thought worth 
reporting. It is particularly uncommon in the 
lung and some have doubted whether it actually 
occurs there at all. Krause, however, finds it 
to occur more abundantly in cattle in the 
abattoirs of Sofia than has been observed else- 
where. Statistics of previous observations 
there show that only four cases of alveolar 
echinococcus of the lung were found in 826 
cattle and that none were found in 442 buffaloes 
or in 1,948 pigs, but a more careful search 
earried out by him in 1931 in 733 cattle revealed 
27 cases of liver infection and 22 of lung infec- 
tion. Of these 22 cases, 5 were primary occur- 
rences in the lung, and 17 also showed alveolar 
cysts in the liver. Sometimes the alveolar cysts 
occurred side by side with unilocular cysts, and 
usually more than one alveolar cyst was present 
in each animal. Scolices could not be found in 
the alveolar form. 

Alveolar cysts were only found in one liver 
and none were found in the lung of any of the 
221 buffaloes which were examined by Krause 
at the same time. (These animals number about 
half-a-million in Bulgaria and are evenly distri- 
buted throughout the cattle grazing country.) 

A short account is also given of the naked-eye 
appearance of the cysts, and of their consistency 
and distribution in the lung and liver, but the 
consideration of their pathology is left to a later 


publication, 
Be 


[Sore Mouth in Feeder Lambs due to a Fil- 
trable Virus. Newsom, I. E. and Cross, F. 
(1934.) J. Amer. Vet. Med. Ass. 37, 233-247. 


Sore Mouth in Sheep Transmissible to Man. 
Newsom, I. E. and Cross, F. (1934.) Ibid. 
799-802. ] 

The authors give a further account of the 
form of ovine pustular dermatitis which affects 
fat lambs. They state that in some seasons, 
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almost every lamb in Colorado shows signs of 
the disease: usually, if the animals are in good 
condition, they are not severely affected and the 
mortality is low, but occasionally serious out- 
breaks occur in which a high death rate results 
from bacterial invasion of the visceral organs. 
These secondary lesions are often due to 
Actinomyces necrophorus, but the authors agree 
that this organism cannot be regarded as the 
primary cause of the condition. It is suggested 
that this type is identical with lip and leg ul- 
ceration and with the form of the disease which 
attacks sucking lambs and their dams, 

In the present investigation, six American 
strains were examined. The dried scabs, col- 
lected from typical outbreaks of “ sore mouth,” 
were tested on the scarified thighs and lips of 
19 experimental lambs: each produced a typical 
vesico-pustular eruption. It was also demon- 
strated that the virus was filterable through 
Berkefeld V candles, but not through normal 
Mandlers. 

In the second article, the possible transmis- 
sion of dermatitis in sheep to man is discussed. 
Having noted previous references in the litera- 
ture, the authors cite three cases which came 
under their own observation, the men becoming 
affected after they had been handling sheep with 
sore mouths. The lesions took the form of well 
developed vesico-pustules on the hands accom- 
panied, in one instance, by swelling of the adja- 
cent lymphatic glands. Recovery was uneventful 
and occurred in about three weeks. Material 
from these lesions was applied to the scarified 
thigh of experimental sheep and produced typical 


eruptions, 
R. E. G. 


* ok * aE 
{Summer Sores in Cattle. Iwanorr, X. (1934.) 
Arch. Tierhlk. 67. 3.] 


A description of a disease of cattle in Bulgaria 
characterised by the appearance in early 
summer of large granulating sores on any part 
of the body. They are common in the hot plain 
districts and unknown in the mountains, and 
have been found to be associated with the larvz 
of a nematode worm (unidentified) which is 
transmitted by Musca and Stomoxys flies. The 
sores are evidently situated on the site of pre- 
vious scratches, which particularly attract these 
flies. If left alone the sores heal spontaneously 
on the coming of cold weather ; otherwise simple 
fly repellants applied to the sores lead to rapid 


healing. 


* * * * * 

[The Diseases of Poultry in relation to Meat 

Inspection (Free transl.). Eser, A. Berliner 

Tierdrztliche Wochenschrift. March 23, 50. 
197.] 


It would appear that standards for the guid- 
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ance of thése who have to inspect poultry from 
time to time in the course of their meat inspec- 
tion duties, are not made clear by definite regu- 
lations but have to be sought in certain publi- 
cations and books, notably those by Ostertag, 
Kdelmann and Bongert. The lack of any official 
regulations and the comparative disregard of 
the necessity of inspecting poultry carcases is to 
be explained by the relatively high cost of in- 
spection when compared with the economie value 
of the article inspected. 

In this article Eber gives some helpful advice 
regarding the conditions met with in poultry 
which are of importance from the meat inspec: 
tion point of view. He divides them into groups. 

In order to cut losses, poultry are frequently 
slaughtered at the outbreak of disease. The first 
essential is to decide whether the disease is com- 
municable to man. 

1, Avian Tuberculosis—Human beings very 
seldom contract tuberculosis from this source, 
but that they can do so is no longer in doubt. 
This disease is commonest in the domestic fowl 
and the turkey and rarely observed in the goose, 
duck or pigeon. Birds showing emaciation 
should be condemned, but many affected fowls, 
especially in the early stages, are well nourished. 
Experience has shown, however, that lesions 
occur very early in the long bones, especially the 
tibia, and it is now rapidly becoming a routine 
measure to split up this bone in each carcase 
where the birds are under suspicion. If no 
lesion is detectable the carcase may be passed 
with the proviso that it must be cooked before 
it is sold. 

Paratyphoid Infections causing enteritis. The 
pigeon is most prone to be affected by organisms 
dangerous to man. Carcases which look normal 
to the naked eye may be passed but must be well 
cooked. This also applies to bacillary white 
diarrhea and fowl typhoid. Although the 
latter diseases are not transmissible to man, the 
organisms can produce a heat-stable toxin under 
warm conditions and this may cause enteritis 
in man, 

2. In this group are included diseases not 
dangerous to man but infectious to other fowls, 
e.g., fowl cholera, pest, pox, leukosis. In these 
instances it is the appearance of the carcase 
which is the deciding factor. 

8. Certain non-specific diseases or conditions 
which affect the health of the individual bird, 
such as parasitism, but do not necessitate the 
cooking of the carcase to ensure safety. The 
appearance of the flesh, which should not be 
watery, flabby or have a bad smell, is again the 
chief criterion of judgment. 

4. Sudden death. The regulations relating to 
the domestic animals regarding sudden death 
from lightning stroke, hemorrhage, injury or 
other misfortune, permit the use of the flesh for 
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consumption provided the evisceration is carried 
out very shortly after death and that there is 
no suspicion that death has been due to poison- 
ing or anything of an infectious nature. Eber 
suggests that such regulations are also applic- 
able to poultry and should act as a good guide 
to the inspector. 
N.S. B. 


[The Mode of Infection in Infectious Enteritis 
of Ducks. Scuaar, J. (1934.) Arch. Tierhlk. 
67. 3.) 


The author summarises the literature on this 
disease and gives the results of his own research 
into the infectivity of eggs and artificial infec- 
tion by feeding tests on ducklings. 

He concludes that the disease has much re- 
semblance to bacillary white diarrhea of 
chickens, in that, whilst the disease in ducklings 
is generally acute, adult ducks suffer from 
chronic infection of the ovaries (carriers) and 
lay a proportion of infected eggs. The infection 
usually results in the death of the embryo in 
the shell, but, less commonly, leads to clinical 
enteritis in hatched ducklings, which is further 
transmissible both to ducklings and older ducks 
by ingestion of infected feces. 

The agglutination test is efficacious in finding 
infected birds; routine tests were carried out 
with three members of the bacterium group, 
viz., Bact, enteritidis Gdrtner, Bact. enteritidis 
Breslau and Bact, anatum (not Breslau type). 

J. 


Reports 


COUNTY OF LANARK 
MILK AND DAIRIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1914 


County VETERINARY INSPECTOR’S REPORT FOR THE 
County of Lanark 
AND 


The Burghs of Biggar and Lanark 
FOR THE YEAR 1933 


Mr. Begg’s Annual Report has again been 
compiled in accordance with instructions sent 
out by the Department of Health for Scotland 
in 1929. 
fA greater number of anthrax cases than usual 
occurred in the first two months of the year. 
These deaths marked the continuation of a 
death rate from anthrax which began in the 
middle of November, 1932. 

During the year 31 outbreaks occurred, 
involving 36 animals. The cases were very much 
confined to the Upper Ward of the County. 

Mr. Begg makes free comment on the effect of 
the operations of the Milk Marketing Board and 


sets out that its requirements have unevenly 
influenced the welfare of the various types of 
milk producers. He condemns the sale of 
summer milk, cheaply produced, at winter 
prices and suggests that surplus milk will be 
more abundant than ever before. 

Regarding the pasteurisation of milk, he says 
it remains to be seen whether the public in Great 
Britain will ever be persuaded to a higher milk 
consumption on the safety or purity afforded by 
pasteurisation as now practised. 

Regarding the influence of the Tuberculosis 
Order on the incidence of bovine tuberculosis, 
Mr. Begg states that the effect is in no sense con- 
structive or of finished quality in the betterment 
of the future position of the herds in respect of 
the occurrence of cases of tuberculosis, a per- 
centage of which inevitably graduate year by 
year to be dealt with in their turn. By contrast, 
the establishment of every additional tubercle- 
free herd is a definitely constructive step. 

He deals in detail with the work done in the 
investigations carried out by his Department on 
account of 28 “ positive ’’ bulk samples of milk 
reported by City and County Authorities. It is 
evident that on occasion a great deal of work 
can be done in this connection without much 
advantage. Some of the individual cases related 
reveal points of considerable interest. 

In Lanarkshire they have begun to follow up 
all cases of congenital tuberculosis. The report 
declares the condition of the mothers of 10 cases 
of congenital disease and states that all cows left 
alive that have given birth to calves showing 
lesions of tuberculosis are held under suspicion. 

All registered herds in the County were 
inspected three times during the year and small 
unregistered herds once and in some cases twice. 

Besides a whole-time Chief Assistant, the 
Veterinary Department has two temporary 
Assistants during the six winter months, whose 
duty is chiefly confined to the routine inspection 
of dairy herds. 

No attempt is made to inspect any consider- 
able number of herds during the grazing period, 
as such work is regarded as uneconomical and 
unsatisfactory. 

It is stated that the number of defective 
cowsheds that have been renovated is gradually 
increasing, that clipping of the hind parts of 
cows is now done in the majority of herds and 
that cowsheds are increasingly being provided 
with water bowls and with barriers to prevent 
cows standing back in the dung channel. 
Reference is again made to the docking of the 
tails of newly-born female calves as a desirable 
aid to clean milk production. 

Only one case of teat eruption simulating cow- 
pox was met with during 1933. 

Advice regarding the need for the isolation of 
upwards of 80 cases of retained foetal mem- 
branes was given. 
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Less complaint than usual has been heard 
about the occurrence of Johne’s disease and 
contagious abortion. 

Regarding the manner in which the milk of 
diseased cows is disposed of, it is explained that 
reliance can only be placed on the owner’s sense 
of honour. 

At 379, the number of animals killed under the 
Tuberculosis Order was 17 less than in 1932, 
the closing months of the year being more 
fruitful of cases, as in other years. Cases of 
udder tuberculosis, at 103, were 25 less in num- 
ber than in 1932 and of these, 91 were detected 
during herd inspection. Six cows yielding 
tuberculous milk were dealt with, 62 cases of 
tuberculous emaciation and 208 cases of ‘‘chronic 
cough.” 

Reference is made to the need for using 
tuberculin to assist diagnosis in animals that are 
“‘roarers ’’ and suffering from some degree of 
dyspnea. 

No cows were tested under Section 22 of the 
Act. 

There are now 18 Certified herds in the County, 
producing over 500,000 gallons of milk, and 31 
Grade A (t.t.) herds yielding over 700,000 
gallons. The average score-card marking of 18 
Certified, 31 Grade A (t.t.) and 4 Grade A herds 
was 77.2 per cent. 

The opinion is expressed that the number of 
tubercle-free herds in the County could readily 
be trebled if a little encouragement were given. 
It is stated that although the amount of tubercle- 
free milk produced at 1} million gallons is 80,000 
more than was produced in 1932, it cannot be 
said that there was any increase in the quantity 
sold at the higher prices. 

All Cattle Shows at which cattle from Graded 
herds are exhibited were inspected in terms of 
the Department of Health’s Food Circular No. 
22, 1930. 

Under triannual inspection the number of 
herds averaged 1,429 and the number of cows 
30,154. As 109 cows were found yielding 
tuberculous milk, the percentage of the above 
estimation was °21, a reduction of -11 on the 
results of 1932. 

Table II sets out the number of abnormal 
conditions found in the udders of cows examined. 

Table III shows that 1,538 samples of milk 
were taken, of which (including group and 
duplicate samples) 136 taken from 123 cows con- 
tained tubercle bacilli, while 340 samples taken 
from 335 cows contained other infectious 
organisms. 

Tables IV, V and VI set out in easily under- 
stood tabular form the details and results of 
work done under the Tuberculosis Order and 
Table VII shows the number of cases dealt with 
under the Tuberculosis Order on various farms 
in eight years from September Ist, 1925, to 
31st August, 1933. 


There is, as before, a map appendix delineating 
the parishes in the County in each of which a 
figure is inset to show how many cases each 
parish has yielded under the Tuberculosis Order 
during the year. 


* * * * * 


EAST AFRICA 


Report of a Conference on the Co-ordination of 
Veterinary Research 


This conference was one of a series recently 
arranged by the Governors of Kenya Colony, 
Uganda and Tanganyika Territory to discuss 
and co-ordinate the research side of the scien- 
tific and technical services within the three 
territories. Similar conferences on Medical, 
Agricultural and ‘Trypanosomiasis research 
have been arranged. 

The conference was held at Kabete, Kenya 
Colony, from the 6th to the 10th of January, 
1934, and was attended by the leading mem- 
bers of the veterinary and medical professions 
of the three territories. It was presided over by 
Major Brassey-Edwards, the Chief Veterinary 
Officer of Kenya, and was opened by His Excel- 
lency the Governor of Kenya. His Excellency, 
in his opening statement, indicated its purpose 
in the following words:—‘It is within my 
knowledge that interchange of views has been 
to a certain extent fostered in the past by the 
cordial personal relations that exist between 
workers in the three territories. Upon that 
foundation I trust it may be possible to build 
up an organisation, permanent and durable, 
that will continue to exert a powerful influence 
on the orientation of research into the animal 
industry of East Africa. Your recommenda- 
tions under this head will receive the most care- 
ful consideration from the Conference of East 
African Governors, and I trust that you will 
be able to indicate means by which the efficiency 
of your services may, be increased with bene- 
ficial results to the State and to veterinary re- 
search as a whole.” ~ 

The discussions covered the entire field of the 
major infections and other diseases of animals 
common to the three territories, and the agenda 
contained a formidable list of twenty-five sub- 
jects. 

The principal concern of the delegates was to 
establish ways and means of co-ordinating re- 
search within the territories to prevent undue 
overlapping of work and to outline programmes 
for future guidance. In this they appear to 
have succeeded remarkably well, and satisfac- 
tion was expressed by the delegates at the 
agreement reached in the assignment of the 
work. On the matter of the institution of a 
Central Research Station for all three terri- 
tories there was agreement in principle but no 
effective progress in that direction appeared 
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possible under present economic conditions, The 
Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Uganda, however, recorded a reservation in 
that he did not feel whole-heartedly in favour 
of centralisation of research at one institute. 
The matter was deferred for further considera- 
tion to the next meeting of the conference. 

Recommendations of the conference and dis- 
cussions on disease control included the follow- 
ing :— 

A: Rinderpest.—A policy of eventual eradica- 
tion to be pursued by the application of 
measures best suited to the local conditions in 
different areas. Mr. Daubney, the Chief 
Veterinary Research Officer of Kenya, reported 
very favourably on the use of formolised virus 
vaccine, while the Tanganyika representative, 
Mr. Cornell, favoured a_ glycerinated virus 
vaccine for conferring short-term protection. 
The conference recommended the use of these 
vaccines where temporary protection only was 
needed but advocated serum-simultaneous vac- 
cination or attenuated vaccine followed by virus 
in herds exposed to continuous risk of infec- 
tions. 

B: Horse-sickness.—A continuance of re- 
search at Kabete on the elaboration of an 
attenuated virus which might prove suitable for 
vaccination purposes. Mr. Daubney recorded 
successful results with the attenuation of the 
virus by passage through brains of mice. There 
was evidence of attenuation at the twenty- 
second passage without reduction in immunising 
properties; and in view of his experience, 
coupled with that of South African investiga- 
tors, there is a reasonable hope that this neuro- 
tropic virus will lead to the solution of the diffi- 
culty experienced in the past of coping with 
this scourge. Attempts to infect dogs with the 
virus failed, an experience previously recorded 
by Sir John M’Fadyean. 

C: Rabies.—This has become a menace in 


‘Kenya in recent years, and wholesale destruc- 


tion of dogs and jackals has been undertaken. 
A continuation of this policy was agreed fo, as 
vaccination of dogs on any effective scale was 
considered impracticable. Provision to supply 
vaccine for human use has already been made 
at the Medical Laboratory at Nairobi. 

D: Foot-and-mouth Disease—Mr. Daubney re- 
lated experiences of mutation in types of the 
virus during passage through guinea pigs, and 
gave it as his opinion that strains during early 
passage in guinea pigs were labile and liable 
to sharp mutations, and it was necessary to 
consider this method of typing strains as a 
purely artificial one. He also stated that there 
was evidence that similar mutations might 
occur in the course of natural outbreaks of the 
disease in cattle. The conference recommended 
the continuance of investigation into typing of 
strains at Kabete. 
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E: Contagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia.— 
Mr. Daubney recorded the successful infection 
of cattle by intra-tracheal injection of small 
quantities of thoracic lymph and by intra- 
jugular injection of the virus in boli of agar. 
In the former he set up the active disease and 
by the latter route a limited infection leading 
to sequestrum formation. He gives the in- 
cubation period at from fourteen days to four 
weeks following artificial infection. He was 
unable to recover the virus in culture from 
animals with sequestra killed three to five 
months after their reaction to natural contact 
infection. Mr. Poulton, the Chief Veterinary 
Officer of Uganda, and Major Brassey-Edwards 
reported favourably on vaccination, slaughter 
and quarantine in exterminating the disease. 
The conference supported an application to the 
Colonial Development Fund by the Government 
of Kenya for assistance in further research into 
this disease. 

F: Paratyphoid Infection of Calves.—Mr. 
Daubney reported successful results with vac- 
cination against this widespread disease in 
Kenya. He found that the organism invariably 
responsible was the “ Dublin” strain of Sal- 
monella. The conference approved of further 
work, on this disease, at Kabete. 

G: Tuberculosis—Mr. Mettam, Veterinary 
Pathologist of Uganda, reported a high incidence 
of this disease amongst the cattle of the Ankole 
district of Uganda. The disease is remarkably 
rare in the cattle population of Kenya and 
Uganda. It was recommended by the confer- 
ence that the typing of strains be carried out at 
the Uganda Laboratory. 

H: East Coast Fever.—Mr. Mettam related an 
interesting observation made by him in Uganda, 
in which he discovered bodies like Theileria 
schizonts in the brain lesions of East Coast 
fever immune cattle, which developed cerebral 
apoplexy and evinced symptoms well known 
as turning-sickness throughout the cattle 
population of East Africa. Turning-sickness 
was suspected to be due to plant poisoning. A 
general discussion on tick bionomics took place, 
and it was agreed to speed up research with a 
view to final eradication of this insidious and 
serious disease. 

I: Helminthiasis.—The important internal 
parasites of sheep in Kenya, according to Mr. 
Daubney, are wireworms, hookworms, tricho- 
strongyles and cesophagostomes and in that 
order. He found hookworms responded well to 
carbon tetrachloride treatment. He also stated 
that parasites of game became established as 
parasites of sheep to a considerable degree in 
Kenya. Measles in cattle and pigs in Kenya is 
a serious problem. In 1933 over 15 per 
cent. of cattle carcases examined at the Nairobi 
Slaughter House were infested. It was recom- 
mended that steps be taken to educate natives on 
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sanitary measures and that anthelminthic 
treatment be extended. 

J: Sterility of Cattle—Contagious abortion 
does not seem to influence sterility to any 
appreciable extent, but a disease like contagious 
granular vaginitis was recorded by Daubney 
as being responsible for ‘“ outbreaks” of 
sterility. The condition known as slow-breed- 
ing is under investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the fertility 
rate throughout the three territories was ab- 
normally low, and there was need for thorough 
inquiry into the cause, and this was recom- 
mended by the conference. 

K: Poultry Diseases—Fowl typhoid, fowl 
pox, bacillary white diarrhoea, coccidiosis and 
intestinal worms were the important diseases 
dealt with. The work on these diseases is 
centred chiefly at Kabete, and in Kenya fowl 
typhoid is effectively dealt with by immunisa- 
tion with an attenuated living culture of the 
organism. 

Space does not allow of further abstraction 
from this interesting and valuable report, 
which is well worth consultation in the original 
by those interested in veterinary activities in 
Africa. 


THE VICTORIA VETERINARY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of the Victoria © 


Veterinary Benevolént Fund was held at 10, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on June 7th, 
1934, immediately following the adjournment 
of the R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 

The President of the Fund, Lieut.-Colonel 
J. W. BRITTLEBANK, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
occupied the Chair, and there were also present 
Mr. T. J. Bosworth, Professor J. B. Buxton, 
Captain J. C. Coleman, Mr. G. A. Durham, 
Major G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. E. P. Edwards, 
R. E. Glover, Major F. L. Gooch, Mr. J. Holroyd, 
Major W. H. Kirk, Messrs. E. C. Lloyd, G. H. 
Locke, Sir John M’Fadyean, Messrs. J. W. 
McIntosh, G. T. Matthews, Major-General Sir 
John Moore, Mr. W. Nairn, Miss M. Oyler, 
Lieut.-Colonel G. B. C. Rees-Mogg, Dr. A. Leslie 
Sheather, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, Captains 
W. K. Townson, Sidney Villar, Colonel G. K. 
Walker, Messrs. F. W. Willett, R. A. Willett, 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge and Captain W. G. 
Wragg. 

The minutes of the last General Meeting 
having been printed and circulated, were taken 
as read, and signed as correct. 


RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Professor J. B. Buxton: I should like to move 
the re-election of Colonel Brittlebank. We know 


the interest he takes in this Fund and the vast 
amount of work he is always willing to contri- 
bute to this cause. 

The PRESIDENT: One moment. Are there any 
other propositions? I think it is only right that 
the meeting should have an opportunity to pro- 
pose anybody else if they wish. I should be per- 
fectly willing to stand down on behalf of any- 
body else. Is there any other nomination? 

Professor Buxton: I ventured to assume that 
there would be no other nomination. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The PresipeNt: Thank you very much. 


ELECTION OF FouR VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The PRESIDENT: I propose that the following 
members be re-elected as Vice-Presidents: Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Mr. G. P. Male, Captain J. R. 
Rider, and Captain Sidney Villar. 

Captain CoLEMAN seconded the motion. 

There being no other nominations, the motion 
was put and carried.. 


RE-ELECTION OF HONORARY SECRETARY. 


The PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I must reserve 
this for myself. I do not think that there need 
be any extolling of the virtues of our Honorary 
Secretary. He is known to everybody for his 
efficiency ; in fact, he is the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. I should like to propose the 
re-election of Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 


RE-ELECTION OF HONORARY TREASURER. 


The PRESIDENT: Here again, Mr. Arnold 
Spicer has shown himself a most excellent suc- 
cessor to the very difficult position which he 
filled on the loss of our old friend Mr. West. Mr. 
Spicer’s interest and advice have been extremely 
valuable, and I should like therefore to propose 
his re-election. 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Re-election of Auditors.—The SECRETARY: 
Messrs. Woodhouse find Wilkinson are our 
auditors and their werk is always done in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

The motion for their re-election was proposed 
by Mr. J. W. McInrosn, seconded by Professor 
G. H. and carried: 


ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF 
ACCOUNTS 


The President on Special Features. 


The PRESIDENT: You have all received copies 
of the Annual Report, and it is but a bare state- 
ment which nothing like expresses the work that 
has been done in the relief of the unfortunate 
since our last meeting. I should like specially 
to draw your attention to a vote of thanks 
which the Council passed to the Ladies’ Guild. 
The ladies have been wonderful in the support 
which they have given to the Fund. 
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You will notice that the chief place under 
legacies and donations is taken by the Ladies’ 
Guild, founded by our Honorary Secretary, 
Colonel P. J. Simpson, which contributed a dona- 
tion of £100 and a special subscription of 10 
towards current grants of relief. The pleasure 
of the Council on receiving such a handsome 
gift cannot be adequately expressed. The Ladies’ 
Guild has only been in existence for two years 
and has been able to provide in that short time 
no less a sum than £173 to help the Fund. This 
is a great encouragement to the Council in the 
present very difficult times. 

The Mid-West and South Wales Division of 
the N.V.M.A. have sent a donation of £100 
with the request that the sum be invested to 
form a separate fund in memory of the late 
Mr. A. 8S. Adams, M.R.c.v.s., of Dursley, Glouces- 
ter. Mr. Adams, you remember, had a great 
deal to do with this Fund. 

Mr. Harold Stainton has continued his kind- 
nesses to us, and the ladies of the North of 
England have always supported us very hand- 
somely. From Ireland Mrs. Craig has sent us 
a welcome donation of £12 10s. 9d. and Mrs. 
Main a donation of 10 guineas, the latter being 
in appreciation of the services of Mr. F. G. 
Buxton, who has acted as Honorary Veterinary 
Surgeon to the Barnet District Canine Society 
for the past ten years. 

The Simpson Golf Trophy Competition was 
held at Llandudno and provided over £10 for the 
Fund, while the Shipley Bowls Competition 
produced £3 12s. 6d. Collecting boxes during 
the year have realised £75 10s. 9d., of which 
£31 19s. 6d. was collected by meetings of 
Divisions of the N.V.M.A. 

The subscriptions received during the year 
amounted to £515 19s. 10d., compared with 
£547 11s. 1d. in 1932. Of the former sum, how- 
ever, £148 Os. 6d. has been transferred to the 
Donation Account by permission of the Donors, 
making the net amount of the Subscriptions 
£369 19s. 4d. We want a great deal more money 
than this to carry on our work in an adequate 
manner. 

On page 9 you see a list of the recipients, who 
naturally are always anonymous. In most cases 
the relief, though no doubt it is welcome, has 
to be rather paltry, and even so £1,406 18s. 1d. 
was expended in this direction. 

Then we come to the Balance Sheets of the 
General Fund, the Clement Stephenson Fund, 
the Wortley-Axe Fund, and the other funds, all 
of which are clearly set out for your examina- 
tion and criticism if you so wish. 

I now formally propose the receipt and 
adoption of this Annual Report, and it is open 
to discussion. If anybody would like to ask any 
questions on the Report we should be only too 
glad to answer them if we can, 


No questions were asked. The Report was 
adopted without dissent. 


ELECTION OF TEN MEMBERS TO SERVE ON THE 
CoUNCIL 


The Secretary: The names of the present 
members are Professor J. B. Buxton, M.A., 
F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., FE. Leeds Gooch, F.R.c.v.s., G. H. 
Locke, M.R.c.v.s., Major-General Sir John Moore, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S., J. Willett, M.R.C.Vv.S., 
Wm. Woods, F.R.C.v.s., W. G. Wragg, M.R.C.V.S., 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, F.R.c.v.s., T. Dunlop 
Young, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., and W. Jackson 
Young, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 

The PRESIDENT: You have had those ten names 
read out. Is it your wish that they be 
re-elected ? 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 


OTHER BUSINESS: THE HON. 
TREASURER’S APPEAL 


The PRESIDENT: The meeting is now open for 
any other business. Has anyone any sugges- 
tions to make for the good of this Fund? Colonel 
Simpson, would you like to say a few words? 

Colonel Simpson: It is an old story which you 
have emphasised, the further need for funds. 
Might I ask all those who have attended to-day 
and are not already doing something, to try to 
do some little things to help the finances of the 
Benevolent Fund? You, Sir, have read out a 
little item, Mr. Shipley’s Bowling Competition. 
Those little things are most useful sources of 
income. If anyone would take an interest in these 
things and get up little tournaments in theil 
locality for the sake of this charity, even if each 
only raised £1 or £2 it would help. May I ask 
all these male members who are here to go back 
and try to impress upon their wives and 
daughters the necessity of joining the Ladies’ 
Guild and in that way of trying to raise little 
funds for the good of this cause? The work of 
the Ladies’ Guild has been extrordinarily good 
in the short time they have been together, and 
if only we can get some more members scattered 
over the face of the United Kingdom to organise 
little whist drives and such competitions, they 
will much help the Fund, even if they only pro- 
duce a few shillings. All those shillings add up 
together to help us more adequately to relieve 
the financial distress felt by members who have 
fallen on bad times. 

The PRESIDENT: Has anybody else any sug- 
gestion to make? There can be no doubt, as I 
said earlier on, that it is quite impossible in a 
report of this kind to bring to your notice ade- 
quately the appalling misery and sadness with 
which we have to deal. Some of these cases 
are terrible, and what really hurts us as much 
as anything is the fact that we have to study so 
very carefully the limited income with which 
we have to relieve them. From time to time 
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occasions arise when fresh cases come to our 
notice and we have to set to work to pare down 
others in order to find money with which to 
relieve the new sufferers. There is, however, 
no question or doubt that the Fund has brought 
some limited happiness into the lives of these 
poor old people, and they are deeply apprecia- 
tive of what is done for them. Dr. Bullock, in 
his daily contact with many of them, must find 
it difficult indeed, knowing how very little he 
can do with the limited resources that we have 
at our command. 

If there are any other suggestions, or if there 
is any other business to bring before this meeting 
this afternoon, we will hear it. 

No other business being brought forward, 
Mr. J. W. McInTosH proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President. 

He said: I think you will all wish to accord 
to our President, Colonel Brittlebank, a very 
warm vote of thanks for the excellent work he 
has been doing in connection with this Fund. 
I must associate with that vote the names of 
those who are his executive, such as the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Spicer the Treasurer, not for- 
getting our good friend Dr. Bullock and the 
Staff. What they do is well known to us who 
have the opportunity of serving on the Council 
of this Fund. Without the guidance of the 
executive, who do a great deal themselves, it 
would be no easy task. I would ask you heartily 
to accord them a vote of thanks for their work. 
(Applause. ) 

The PreEsIDENT: Thank you very much, ladies 
and gentlemen, and you Mr. McIntosh, for the 
very kind words which you have said. I do not 
think that any of us really expected any thanks; 
the gratification that we receive from knowing 
that we are doing some good to certain of these 
poor people is thanks enough. 


N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 


The Spring session of the Central Veterinary 
Society was brought to a highly successful con- 
clusion at a meeting held at the Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on the evening of 
June 7th, 1934, when a valuable paper by Pro- 
fessor McCunn, of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege, on “‘ Some Remarks on Heart Disease in 
the Horse,” was heard with much appreciation 
and informatively discussed. 

The President, Mr. H. C. P. King, occupied 
the chair, and there were also present Captain 
L. S. Balls, Mr. W. Brown, Mr. H. E. Bywater 
(Hon. Secretary), Captain J. C. Coleman, Major 
C. Davenport, Major W. Denington, Miss C. M. 
Ford, Lieut.-Colonel H. Greenfield, Mr. S. L. 


Hignett, Mr. J. W. H. Holmes, Mr. C. W. 
Howard, Mr. R. C. Irving, Mr. H. D. Jones, Miss 
B. L. Lock, Mr. Herbert King, Major H. Kirk, 
Lieut.- Colonel G. P. Knott, Captain W. J. 
Leyshon, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Dr. J.. McCunn, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, 
Mr. G. H. Mills, Mr. W. Perryman, Mr. C. R. A. 
Powell, Veterinary Lieut.-Colonel G. Rees- 
Mogg, Miss K. W. Shedlock, Miss M. Stewart, 
Captain R. J. Stow, Captain W. K. Townson and 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, together with the 
following visitors: Mr. C. S. Adams, Mr. 
R. W. A. Chesney, the Misses M. Grimdell and 
R. E. Holman, Mr. D. L. Hughes, Mr. L. E. 
Hughes, Mr. R. Millar, Misses N. Maloney,.K. 
Morant and G. R. Parsons, Messrs. J. Saunders, 
N. R. Turnbull, O. Uvarov and R. P. Webber 
and Miss P. L. Williams. 

The minutes of the April meeting of the 
Society, having been printed in The Veterinary 
Record, were confirmed and signed. 

Correspondence,—This was confined to the 
receipt of apologies for absence from Lieut.- 
Colonel E. P. Argyle and Professors J. Mac- 
queen and J. G. Wright. 

Nomination.—Miss Marjorie Vera Levie, 7, 
Langland Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3, was 
nominated for Fellowship on the proposition of 
Captain Townson, seconded by Major Kirk. 

R.C.V.S.. Library Fund.—The PRESIDENT 
announced that, at a meeting of Council held 
immediately prior to that gathering, it had been 
decided to give a donation of fifty guineas to the 
R.C.V.S. Library Fund. 

The PRESIDENT also announced that, at the 
same meeting, the Council, after giving the 
matter very careful consideration, had decided 
that the Summer Meeting of the Society should 
be discontinued, owing to general lack of sup- 
port. 

Mr. McIntosuH moved that the recommenda- 
tions of the Council be accepted. 

Mr. Homes seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


MORBID SPECIMENS AND CASES OF 
INTEREST 


Major Hami_ton Kirk recounted cases of 
(1) Chronie parenchymatous nephritis in a cat; 
(2) Tuberculous anchylosis of the cervical 
column in a cat. [These cases are recorded in 
our Clinical columns.—Ebp., V.R.] 

Lieut.-Colonel GREENFIELD said that he had a 
specimen to show them which he thought might 
be of interest. The history was that about ten 
days previously a nine to ten months cocker 
bitch was brought to him with a swelling of the 
mammary gland, after having fallen down a 
small well. On palpation he made up his 
mind that, rare as the condition was in the 
bitch, there was an inguinal hernia, and he 
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advised the owner, who was in poor circum- 
stances, to think over the matter of operation. 
Somewhat to his surprise, the owner turned up 
the following morning and said that the dog had 
a temperature of 103-6°F., was very ill, and that 
she desired the performance of an operation. 
Accordingly he opened the bitch through the 
mammary gland and found a hernia. He was, 
however, a little nonplussed because it did not 
feel like incarcerated gut, as it did on the second 
morning of examination. He cut down on to 
the swelling and found what he took to be the 
body of a kidney. He sent it to one of the 
Research Institutes; they, too, were quite con- 
fident that it was a kidney and said they would 
like to have it for the museum, but added that 
they would like to have their opinion confirmed 
by a histological examination. They carried this 
out and found that, as a matter of fact, it was 
not a kidney but a lipoma. The bitch made an 
uneventful recovery. 


Captain W. J. LeysHon described a case of 
death in the pig caused by peritonitis which, he 
thought, resulted from perforation of the bowel 
by swallowed pebbles. [An account of this case, 
3-5 appears in our Clinical Section.—Eb., 


Captain Stow said that he had not brought a 
morbid specimen, but he would like to recount 
an interesting case he had a few nights pre- 
viously which frightened him considerably. A 
mongrel-bred terrier was brought to him with 
the history that something had been run into its 
eye. On examination, he found, just inside the 
lower lid, what he thought was a piece of leaf. 
He extracted it and found that it was a piece of 
wood, roughly 24 inches long and not quite as 
thick as a pencil. It had gone in though the 
conjunctiva just inside the lower lid. He 
thought there would be a lot of trouble after- 
wards, but he gave a lotion and golden eye 
ointment and in three days the dog had quite 
recovered. Perhaps some of their anatomy 
experts could tell them where the piece of w 
had really penetrated. ‘ 


DISCUSSION 


Professor Woo.pripcE stated that he was 
very interested in Captain Leyshon’s account of 
the findings in the pig and thought the condition 
was an uncommon one. It was unfortunate that 
in such cases there was no previous history 
available. He considered that a perforation 
resulted firstly by the foreign body causing irri- 
tation to the mucous membrane which ulcecated, 
violent peristaltic action affecting penetration. 
In dogs, when swallowed objects had caused 
perforation of the intestine, he had found the 
most common site of the rupture to be as in this 
pig—in the ileum at a short distance from the 
ileo-ceecal opening. He did not consider that 


the ascaris had anything to do with the con- 
dition found. 

Concerning Colonel Greenfield’s case, he woutd 
say that the kidney-like growth found, althvuygh 
microscopically lipomatous in nature, was in 
reality an enlarged lymphatic gland. The 
fatty kidneys of the cat, sent round by Major 
Kirk, were the largest he had ever seen. 

Paper,—The PRESIDENT now called upon Pro- 
fessor McCunn to read his paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Remarks on Heart Disease in the Horse.” 

Professor McCunn’s contribution was heard 
with much interest and evoked a good dicussion, 
ably opened by Mr. Irving. [The paper and 
the report of the discussion will be found at the 
commencement of this issue.—Ep., V.R.]. It 
should be mentioned that, owing to the lateness 
of the hour, it was decided that Professor 
McCunn should be asked to send for publication, 
as an addendum to his reply to the discussion, 
his considered answer to a series of questions on 
the subject submitted in writing by Protessor 
Macqueen. 

Votes of thanks,—There being no other busi- 
ness, the meeting terminated with the passing 
of a hearty vote of thanks to the essayist and 
Mr. Irving, and the payment of similar tributes 
to those who had exhibited post-mortem speci- 
mens, and to the President for his conduct of 


the proceedings. 
H. E. Bywater, Hon. Secretary. 


IN PARLIAMENT 
The Milk Bill 
PoweERS OF LocAL AUTHORITIES 


In the House of Commons, on June 25th, the 
Milk Bill, as amended in Committee and on Re- 
port was reconsidered. 

CLAusE 9 (Payments for securing pure 
milk): 

Sir S. Cripps: I beg to move, in page 11, line 35, 
at the end, to insert: 

(2) For the purposes of the foregoing 
sub-section the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in case of default on the part of 
a local authority in England, and the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland in case of default 
on the part of a local authority in Scotland, 
shall exercise all or any of the powers con- 
ferred upon such local authority under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927, or 
any orders or regulations made thereunder.” 

This Amendment is for the purpose of giving 
the Minister those further powers which through- 
out the proceedings we have been anxious that 
he should have with regard to the purification 
of milk. The present powers which are exercised 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927, 
are exercisable only by the local authorities, and 
the Orders which the Minister has made from 
time to time, including the Tuberculosis Order 
and several amending Orders, give power to the 
local authorities to make inspections and various 
regulations dealing with herds where there are 
infected and diseased animals. One of the strik- 
ing things in the report of the Economic Advisory 
Committee was that, in a very large number of 
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cases indeed, these powers were not exercised 
by the local authorities. In an appendix to the 
report, on page 132 of Command Paper No. 4591, 
one finds set out a list of the various counties 
where the local authorities have or have not 
taken action with regard to the inspection of 
dairy cattle. Reading down them, one notices, 
first of all, that in a great number of the counties 
there are no whole-time inspectors at all, and in 
some there seem to be no part-time inspectors 
either, while the frequency of inspection in a 
number of cases is put down as nil. — For in- 
stance, in Bedfordshire, there are no whole-time 
inspectors, five part-time inspectors, and the fre- 
quency of inspection is “ nil.” 
“There has been no inspection of dairy 
herds in this county.” 
I do not know what the five part-time inspec- 
tors do; apparently they do not inspect. If one 
takes Berkshire, it shows that there are no whule- 
time inspectors, seven part-time, and frequency 
of inspection “ nil.” 
_ “ Appointment of one, possibly two, whole- 
officers now under considera- 
ion. 
One reads county after county where there is 
very little inspection, though there are oihers, 
of course, where there is inspection and where a 
good deal of work has been done. If one takes 
Kent, one reads of one whole-time and 20 part- 
time inspectors, but that there is no regular fre- 
quency of inspection, but 
“ Whole-time veterinary officer. Con- 
trolled action taken in cases of reported 
tuberculosis and has also inspected herds as 
time allows, but under no system.” 
In others, it is more systematic. What we want 
to do by inserting this Sub-section is to give the 
Minister, here and now, power to act in these 
matters instead of the local authorities, in the 
case of default. It is a very limited power that 
we are asking the right hon, Gentleman to accept, 
and it is the sort of: power that has often been 
given to Ministers as regards a very great num- 
ber of matters. Even in things like the Housing 
Act, where local authorities do not take the ap- 
propriate action, the Minister has power to step 
in and to undertake the duties. We are asking 
here, as part of the general steps for the purifica- 
tion of milk, that the Minister should step in 
where the local authorities are not carrying out 
their duties under the various provisions under 
which they are at the present time supposed to 
act. We very much hope that the Minister will 
appreciate that we are not doing this in any 
hostile sense, but that we are really most anxious 
that in this matter the very maximum possible 
should be done in the way of giving the owners 
of herds assistance, by inspection, to clean up 
their herds. If this power is given, we feel that 
it will be a very valuable power. 
The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (Mr. Elliot): 
I fully appreciate the desire of the hon. and 
learned Member for East Bristol (Sir S. Cripps), 
and indeed the desire of the whole House, to en- 
sure that these powers really are exercised and 
that we do proceed with the very desirable object 
of getting cleaner herds and _ purer milk; but 
might I draw the hon. and learned Member’s 
attention to the fact that this Amendment is, I 
think, already covered by existing Statutes? If 
he will look at the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, 
in Section 34, he will see that that Section had 
it in the rubric, “ Proceedings in case of default 
of local authorities.” The Section reads: 
“Where a local authority fail to execute 
or enforce any of the provisions of this Act, 


; or of an order of the Board of Agriculture ’-— 

it was the Board then, not the Ministry 
“the Board may by order empower a person 
therein named'‘to execute and enforce those 
provisions, or to procure the execution and 
enforcement thereof.” 

Sir S. Cripps: That is, a special Order is re- 
quired. We are anxious that this general power 
to act in default shall be given in all matters, 
so that the staff of the Ministry can do it without 
a special Order. 

Mr. Exxtior: I am indebted to the hon. and 
learned Member for making that point clear, but 
does he not think that there you might have, 
what we are always so anxious to avoid for ad- 
ministrative purposes, divided responsibility? 

Sir S. Cripps: It is only in cases of default. | 

Mr. Exuior: If a local authority says, “It is 
all right, I am not doing it,” then the Ministry 
ought to be doing it. If the public thinks that 
either or both of these bodies may be doing the 
work, it is possible that neither will be doing it. 

Sir S. Cripps: But it is not being done. : 

Mr. Exxior: It may be true that it is not being 
done, but, if so, that is an argument for greater 
energy in pressing on with these schemes, and I 
can assure my hon, and learned Friend that it is 
our intention to administer centrally a great deal 
of this Measure including a good many of the 
lure of money provisions, but we shall not get 
away from a defective energy of administration 
by merely piling powers into the Statute. The 
remedy for a defect of administration is to ad- 
minister, not to legislate. I suggest to my hon. 
and learned Friend that to ow in a general power 
to say that somebody ought to be doing. this is 
the surest way of seeing that nobody does it. The 
Act says that the local authority shall do it, and 
that, if they do not do it, the Department. of 
Agriculture may by order step in. The confusion 
that would be caused by saying that the Ministry 
of Agriculture should carry out a duty which 
normally belongs to a local authority would be 
the worst possible thing in the administration of 
this scheme. With every desire to do what both 
my hon. and learned Friend and I have in mind, 
I do not think that the Amendment would lead to 
an acceleration of increased energy in the pro- 
motion of these schemes and the cleaning of herds 
which both of us earnestly desire to press for- 
ward. 

Mr. T. WituiaMs: I am bound to confess again 
that the right hon. GentJeman’s reply is extremely 
weak. He first tells us that the power exists and 
that if a local authority defaults he can by the 
provision of an Order over-ride the local 
authority and see that the work is carried out. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Over 
50 per cent. of the local authorities are not carry- 
ing out their duties, and in no case, so far as we 
can recall, has the right hon. Gentleman or any 
of his predecessors taken power to see that the 
work was done. It is simply no reply for the 
Minister to tell us that the local authorities have 
power and that they ought to do the job, but 
that in cases where the local authorities do not 
do the job the Ministry has the power. But even 
the Ministry does not do its job. I put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman only a week ago 
inviting him to tell the House how many in- 
spectors were employed by the Department for 
inspecting the herds or any matter appertaining 
to herds. His reply was “ none.” He has not one 
inspector in the whole country for the purpose of 
inspecting herds or for insisting that the Tuber- 
culosis Order or any other Order is carried out. 

There was a deputation on the 18th April from 
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the People’s League of Health to the Minister of 
Health. Unfortunately, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture was absent through no fault of his own. The 
deputation was a very influential one, and in- 
cluded Lord Moynihan and other well-known sur- 
geons. In replying to the deputation the Minister 
said he agreed with Lord Moynihan that it was 
necessary to proceed simultaneously along some 
lines of advance. In the first place, all that was 
a must be done to remove infection from 
erds. In the second place, steps must be taken 
for the protection of milk. As the deputation 
would be aware, he said, the Government were 
proposing to provide from public funds a sum 
not exceeding £750,000 spread over the next four 
years in aid of a campaign for securing a purer 
milk supply. No final decision had yet been 
taken how best that money could be spent, and 
before reaching a decision the Government were 
awaiting the report of the Cattle Diseases Com- 
mittee of the Economic Advisory Council under 
the chairmanship of Sir F. Gowland Hopkins. 
_ When this deputation met the Minister of Health 
in search of a clean milk supply which ultimately 
would reflect to the credit and economic pros- 
perity of dairy farmers, the Government had not 
made up their minds what should be done with 
the £750,000, but, said the Minister of Health, 
everything must be done to remove infection from 
herds. The right hon. Gentleman has now made 
up his mind what he is going to do with the 
£750,000. He is going to allot some of it to pro- 
vide a premium for the producers of Grade A 
tuberculin-tested milk. Therefore, we must 
assume that he has also made up his mind that 
he is going to do nothing with regard to inspec- 
tions. What does the Hopkins Report invite the 
right hon. Gentleman to do? They say: 

“Routine veterinary inspections of dairy 
cattle should be made obligatory for all local 
authorities.” 

The right hon. Gentleman is not suggesting that. 
Although they say that routine inspections should 
be made obligatory, we know that 50 per cent. of 
the local authorities are having no inspections 
at all. They also say that veterinary service 
should be expanded under the immediate control 
of local authorities, with precautions designed 
to secure to the Department of Agriculfure power 
to co-ordinate the activities of local authorities. 
They proceed to tell us approximately how many 
veterinary surgeons will be required. A full ser- 
vice could not be established immediately as it 
would require about 300 veterinary surgeons, but 
steps should be taken to provide these. Here is 
the Hopkins Report for which the Minister of 
Health and the Minister of Agriculture were wait- 
ing. They have now got the recommendations 
of the Committee based upon a close analysis of 
all the evidence that was made available, and vet 
the Government suggest that they are going to 
do nothing. We think the Government have to 
do more than merely shovel out their money 
without any kind of effort to procure a pure mil 
supply. I do not at all disagree with the right 
hon. Gentleman in encouraging by a financial 
premium the production of Grade A tuberculin- 
tested milk. It is a very noble idea, and I hope 
that many farmers will respond to the call, but 
it is not nearly enough to satisfy the problem. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman will do one 
or two things, he must expect that years ahead, 
should he be on that bench, he will always be 
charged with having had a great deal of re- 
sponsibility for the impure milk supply of this 
country. I do not use the words “ impure milk ” 
as intending to cast a reflection on all the farmers, 


because many of them have been striving for a 
long time to get an improved quality of milk, but 
there are many who have not been striving. They 
will not strive, and they are driving down their 
colleagues to a lower level. We ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to accept this Amendment to take 
power, not by the difficult process of an Order 
in every case, but to take power here and now 
to employ the inspectors that are necessary to 
get on with the job where local authorities de- 
fault; and, unless he is prepared to do this, he 
cannot blame local authorities. Indeed, he is 
encouraging them to do nothing at all. 


Major Hitts: We all want to get pure milk, 
but I would point out to the hon. Member for Don 
Valley (Mr. T. Williams) and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment that their 
complaint is really outside the scope of the Bill 
altogether, and I think that, if the point had been 
taken, the Amendment might have been ruled out 
of order; but that is another matter. In effect, 
they want to supersede the local authorities. The 
argument of the hon. Member for Don Valley was 
in favour of a centralised inspection instead of 
action through the local authorities. I do not 
think that is the right way of doing it. Possibly 
the inspection at present is not as good as it 
might be, because I cannot disregard what is said 
in the committee’s report, but surely the answer 
to that is not to push aside the local authorities 
and act over their heads. That procedure always 
creates difficulties and a lot of friction, and in 
the end very little good is done, because if the 
local authorities are driven to resistance past ex- 
perience has shown that they can resist a central 
authority. The other way of doing it is to bring 
all the local authorities up to the level of the best 
local authorities, and I am certain that is the 
right way. The Minister has certain powers 
under the Act of 1894, and under this Bill he 
goes on the system of rewarding the good pro- 
ducer rather than penalising the bad produce>. 
I believe that is a thing that the central authority 
can do, although it would be out of the power 
of the local authorities to do it. Alongside that, 
pressure can be brought to bear upon the local 
authorities to increase their inspectorate and so 
to eliminate disease from our herds. I am cer- 
tain from what I know of local life, and I be- 
lieve the hon. Member for Don Valley will agree, 
that it would do far more harm than good to 
attempt entirely to supersede the local authori- 
ties. 

Brigadier-General Brown: think 
there has been some misunderstanding of the 
situation so far as the local authorities are con- 
cerned. The hon. Member for Don Valley (Mr. 
T. Williams) quoted from a report about the in- 
spection of herds, but local authorities do not in 
most cases inspect a herd unless tuberculous cows 
are reported to them. I think, however, although 
I am open to correction, that there are very few 
local authorities which do not send medical 
officers of health and veterinary surgeons to the 
markets where the cattle are sold. I know they 
do all round my part of the country—at Reading, 
Guildford, Chichester and other places. Those 
officers attend the markets where the cows are 
sold, because they know they will find there any 
cows which happen to be tuberculous. The re- 
port which the hon. Member spoke of does not 
refer to any inspection at the markets, although 
I think that is carried out by most counties, and 
it is really very effective in finding the tuber- 
culous animals. 

Mr. T. WituiAMs: Surely the hon. and gallant 
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Member has more than confirmed all that I said. 
He suggests that in his part of the world, though 
there may be no inspection of herds, medical 
officers of health and veterinary surgeons attend 
the markets; but clearly those are the places 
= the farmer takes his cows to be sold for 
meat. 

¥ Brigadier-General BRown: And then they can 
find out if there are any tuberculous cows. 

Mr. WixuiAMs: But the farmer will have been 
selling milk from those tuberculous cows for 
months, and perhaps for years. 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Skelton): I feel there may be some slight 
confusion in the minds of the supporters of the 
Amendment between the Act of 1894 and the 
Milk and Dairies Act. Everything to do with 
clinical inspection comes under the latter Act, 
and the House may recollect that one of the main 
features of that Act is that this provision is com- 
pulsory in Scotland and voluntary in England. 
I do not wish to sing too loudly the praises of my 
native land, but I think the compulsory inspec- 
tions have been of great value. Only one inspec- 
tion a year is compulsory, but in many counties 
one gets, in addition to that compulsory inspec- 
tion, two or even three voluntary inspections a 
year. All that, however, has nothing to do with 
the Diseases of Animals Act, which, as far as I 
can follow the connection, has to do with the 
slaughter of diseased animals, a power which is 
exercised where there are violent outbreaks of 
tuberculosis. However, the main point of the 
hon. Members who are supporting this Amend- 
ment is that we are not taking sufficient interest 
in the cleaning up of the herds. I think they 
have forgotten the system of accredited herds. 
South of the Tweed, where clinical inspection is 
voluntary on the part of the local authorities, the 
system of accredited herds is the method 
whereby, in fact, that voluntary inspection will 
be made compulsory; for this reason, that the 
owners of dairy herds in counties where there is 
no inspection will be unable to get the necessary 
certificate—I am not sure that that is the correct 
word—to show that their herds are accredited. 
Once we link up the system of accredited herds 
with encouragement in the production of pure 
milk we get a stimulus to the extension of the 
system of clinical inspections of herds, and we 
think that will do a great deal more than can be 
done under the Diseases of Animals Act. The 
hon, Member for Don Valley (Mr. T. Williams) is 
very much interested in this topic; so are we. 
We think that there are other ways, beside giving 
the Minister powers in this Bill under the Diseases 
of Animals Act. I am satisfied that in England— 
where inspection is not used compulsorily and 
where, as I understand it, it does not need legis- 
lation but an Order, and not by the Minister of 
Agriculture but by the Minister of Health, to 
make it compulsory—-to develop a system of 
accredited herds will induce compulsion to follow 
as an inevitable sequel. 

Mr. LEonARD: I am_ glad that the Under- 
Secretary has said a word on behalf of Scotland. 
He must not forget that there have been detailed 
claims, especially in regard to Glasgow and its 
milk, which entitle us to endeavour to make in- 
spection of the herds from which that milk comes 
as tight as possible. He must be aware that, of 
the samples taken in Glasgow, not less than from 
8 per cent. to 10 per cent. have been found to be 
tuberculous. That warrants us in supporting any 
proposal to strengthen inspection. I had an 
opportunity coming down in the train to-day of a 
look at The Home Farmer. With regard to 


accredited herds, I notice that a lot of farmers 
are writing to their own journal saying that they 
want to be left alone. They do not seem to have 
any desire to have further inspection imposed 
upon them, but they feel that they should be 
allowed to go along as at the present time. I 
suggest that this Amendment is something which 
is required. 

Sir Josepu LAMB: Will the hon. Member explain 
what he meant when he said that from 8 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. of the samples were tuber- 
culous? Did he mean 10 per cent. of the samples 
or 10 per cent. of the bulk of the milk, because 
they are very different things? 

Mr. LEoNARD: The only measure you can take 
is the samples which are taken. 

Sir J. Lams: That method is very unfair. You 
may take a sample from three or four cows and 
the sample is accredited only with the same 
weight as one taken from 100 cows. 

Mr. Leonarp: I have no objection to a machine 
being erected which will enable us to inspe¢t 
them all. 

Question put, “ That these words be there in- 
serted in the Bill.” 

The House divided: Ayes, 49; Noes, 209. 

(To be continued.) 


* * * * * 


The following questions and answers have 
been recorded in the House of Commons re- 
cently: — 

ACCREDITED MILK PRODUCERS 


Sir P. Hurp asked the Minister of Agriculture 
how many local authorities have a sufficient veter- 
inary staff to carry out the clinical inspection of 
dairy herds that will be necessary under the pro- 
posals for a roll of accredited producers to be 
established from October onwards; and what 
steps are being taken to ensure that other local 
authorities will be prepared to enable milk pro- 
ducers in their areas to qualify for the accredited 
list? 

Mr. Exuior: I regret that I am unable to answer 
the first part of my hon. Friend’s question, as it 
is impossible to tell beforehand, either generally 
or for any particular county, in what numbers 
and at what times milk producers will apply to 
be placed on the Roll of Accredited Producers 
which the Milk Marketing Board contemplates 
instituting as from next October. As regards the 
second part of the question, I have no doubt that 
local authorities will do their utmost to meet the 
situation. 

Sir P. Hurp: Has my right hon. Friend evi- 
dence that the local authorities are alive to their 
duty in this matter? ; 

Mr. I have noticed debates in several 
county councils, indicating that pressure is being 
brought to bear on them where the producers 
think that they are not sufficiently alive. 

Mr. T. WriuraMs: Ts the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that there are many counties which employ 
no inspectors at all, and, in view of the general 
default on the part of county councils, does he 
himself intend to employ inspectors to see that 
inspection takes place? ; 

Mr. Exuior: No, Sir. That would make it cer- 
tain that no county council would ever employ 
inspectors again. In view of the fact that pro- 
ducers are now bringing pressure to bear on the 
county councils, I think they will see the neces- 
sitv of doing their duty in this respect. 

Mr. Wrurrams: Is the right hon. Gentleman 
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aware that the position could not be worse than 
the Hopkins Committee proclaimed it to be, and 
does he not think in those circumstances that he 
ought to insist on the local authorities employing 
inspectors, or supersede their power and do it 
himself? 

Mr. Exuior: I am not quite sure if my hon. 
Friend realises that steps are actively in progress 
which are leading, as my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Devizes (Sir P. Hurd) knows very well, 
to pressure being put on the local authorities to 
carry out these inspections, and, if we were to 
do it from here, that would be the shortest wa 
of bringing these events completely to a standstill. 


IMPORTED RABBITS AND PouLTRY (INSPECTION) 


Mr. LEonARD asked the Secretary of State for 
Scotland what system of inspection is directed 
towards fowls and rabbits exposed for sale as 
food, by auction or in shops; if he is satisfied 
that it is adequate; and whether he will take steps 
to substitute a close season to apply to the killing 
of rabbits? 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Skelton): Ample powers are conferred by 
Section 43 of the Public Health (Scotland) Act 
1897, on local authorities for the purpose of 
securing the inspection of meat, including fowls 
and rabbits, exposed for sale for human consump- 
tion in shops, markets and other premises. The 
work of inspection under the section is carried 
out by sanitary inspectors and veterinary officers 
employed by the local authorities and includes 
visits to the shops and markets where fowls and 
rabbits are sold or exposed for sale and the 
seizure and destruction of unsound or diseased 
animals or meat found there. My right hon. 
Friend is satisfied that the inspection is adequate. 
As regards the last part of the question, rabbits 
are a serious pest in agriculture, and my right 
hon. Friend is not prepared to take any steps to 
reduce the existing rights and facilities for their 
destruction. 

Mr. LEONARD: Is the hon, Gentleman aware that 
in Glasgow the inspection is practically confined 
to public markets and that a large amount of food 
of this description is sent to shops direct from 
places where there is no inspection? 

Mr. SKELTON: If the hon. Gentleman has any 
cases he would like to bring to my notice, I shall 
be glad to discuss the matter with him. 

Captain CRooKksHANK: Will the Co-operative 
shops be specially inspected? 

DISEASE 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Wiison asked the 
Minister of Agriculture what progress has been 
made by the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research 
Committee during the last two years; and what, 
broadly speaking, the results of its investigations 
have been, more particularly in the direction of 
preventive treatment by inoculation? 

The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (Mr Elliot): It is 
difficult to summarise the work of the committee 
during the last two years within the limits of the 
reply to a Parliamentary question; and, with the 
consent of my hon. and gallant Friend, I will 
send him a memorandum on the subject. I may 
mention that the Fifth Progress Report of the 
committee is in course of preparation, and is ex- 
pected to be available in the autumn. 

Sir A. WiLson asked the Minister of Agricul- 
ture whether the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Re- 
search Committee, since their appointment ten 
years ago, have considered the connection be- 
tween the quality of the food of cattle and the 


incidence of this disease; whether the committee 
are dealing with the question of the prevention 
of foot-and-mouth disease by a combination of 
high quality food and improved hygiene; and, if 
not, whether he will suggest that they should 
consider the possibilities of this method of elim- 
inating the disease? 

_Mr. Exxiot: The research committee have con- 
sidered the possibilities mentioned by my hon. 
and gallant Friend and have advised that there 
is no evidence to show that diet or hygiene, or 
a combination of both, have any influence on the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease. Clinical ob- 
servations and experimental work carried out by 
the committee have in fact shown that animals in 
very good condition may contract the disease in 
a more severe form than animals in poor con- 
dition. 

Lieut.-Colonel ACLAND-TRoyYTE asked the Min- 
ister of Agriculture if he is aware that foreign 
countries will not accept goods packed with straw 
rope made in England for fear of foot-and-mouth 
disease, whereas we import the foreign article, 
both in the raw state and as packing, from coun- 
tries in which there is much foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease; and whether he will consider the prohibi- 
tion of the importation of this article? 

Mr. Exuiot: My information is that all coun- 
tries, except the Irish Free State and Jersey, 
accept goods from Great Britain packed in straw 
either free from restrictions or subject to an 
official certificate of disinfection or of freedom 
of foot-and-mouth disease of the district of origin 
of the straw. The Orders of the Ministry entirely 
prohibit the importation into Great Britain from 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease exists of 
hay and straw for use as fodder or litter for 
animals. They also require imported straw used 
for packing merchandise to be destroyed after 
use. From the conclusions reached by the De- 
partmental Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
in 1925 and subsequent experience, there does 
not appear to be justification for further prohibi- 
tion of the importation of this material. 


Horses (GRASS SICKNESS, ABERDEENSHIRE) 


Sir Rospert Smita asked the Secretary of State 
for Scotland whether his attention has been called 
to the heavy mortality among horses in Aberdeen- 
shire from grass sickness; if he can give the 
number of horses that have died of the disease 
or been slaughtered during the last two months 
in that county; if there have been outbreaks of 
the disease in any other county; and if he pro- 
poses to take any steps to find out, if possible, 
the cause of the disease and whether it is infec- 
tious or contagious or not? 

The SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND (Sir 


Godfrey Collins): The reply to the first part of - 


the question is in the affirmative. I regret that 
I am not in a position to give figures showing the 
mortality in horses in Aberdeenshire occasioned 
by grass sickness during the last two months. 
The disease has occurred in other counties in 
Scotland, particularly in the north-eastern dis- 
trict. It has been for many years and still is 
the subject of intensive research by the Animal 
Diseases Research Association in collaboration 
with other scientific authorities and veterinary 
ractitioners but up to the present it has not been 
ound possible to elucidate the cause of the dis- 
ease. There is no evidence at present to indicate 
that the disease is contagious or infectious. 
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INDUSTRY 


Mr. EverArD asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is yet in a position to make any state- 
ment on the Government’s proposals to assist the 
livestock industry? 

Captain Hupson: My right hon. Friend is not 
yet in a position to make a statement. 


Doa Licence Duty 


Sir R. Gower asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what was the amount brought in 
during the years 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933 
by the licences on dogs in England, Scotland, 
and Wales respectively; and what was the num- 
ber of dogs licensed in each of such years? 

Mr. The following are the 
figures of the Dog Licence Duty for the fiscal 
years ended March 3ist, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933 
and 1934 for England and Wales and for Scotland 
respectively. Separate figures for England and 
Wales are not available. 


England and Wales Scotland 
Number of Amount Number of Amount 
licences issued of duty licences issued of duty 


£ £ 
2,825,490 1,059,539 171,837 64,386 


1929-30 ... 

1930-31 ... 2,752,554 1,032,209 171,778 64,382 
1931-32 ... 2,702,807 1,013,553 170,394 63,873 
1932-33 ... 2,705,900 1,014,713 174,592 65,453 
1933-34 ... 2,724,371 1,021,639 177,886 66,694 


IMPORTED Foop REGULATIONS (BONELESS MEAT) 


Captain ELuiston asked the Minister of Health 
whether he is aware that, as a result of the opera- 
tion of the meat quota, there has been a large 
increase in the importation of meat from which 
the bones and other tissues of little value have 
been removed; and whether, in view of the fact 
that this meat cannot be examined on arrival as 
to its freedom from disease, he will take steps 
to include it in the schedule of prohibited meat 
under the Public Health (Imported Food) 
Regulations? 

Sir H. Youna: I am aware of the increase in 
the imports of boneless meat. The importation 
of boneless meat which affords insufficient means 
of identification with definite parts of a carcase 
is already prohibited by the Imported Food Regu- 
lations, and official certificates of inspection af 
the time of slaughter are required, subject to 
certain exceptions, with any imported meat less 
than the whole carcase. On _ public health 
grounds, therefore, I do not consider it necessary 
to take the action proposed. é 4 

Captain ELiiston: Is it not possible that these 
pieces of boned meat may have been cut from 
careases which would have been condemned in 
this country? 

Sir H. Youna: If my hon. Friend will consider 
the terms of my answer, he will find that, as 
regards parts which are unidentifiable, certifi- 
cates as to the state of the meat are required. 

Mr. Lawson: Does that apply to “ boneless 
wonders ”? 


BETTING AND LOTTERIES BILL 


The above Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on June 27th. 


In the debate, Mr. ANSTRUTHER GRAY welcomed 


the legalisation of the totalisator on greyhound 
tracks, but he wished it had been coupled with 
some form of control. He would also have liked 
to see a small percentage of the profits devoted 
to some good cause connected with dog racing, 
such as veterinary surgery. He would support 
those who pressed for an increase in the number 
of days on which racing was permitted. The only 
effective way of stopping the flow of money to 
Ireland was to legalise a large sweepstake in this 
country. 

Mr. Hackinc (Under Secretary to the Home 
Office) stated that the Bill would not be taken on 
the floor of the House, but in Standing Committee. 


Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


* * * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


July 16th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 


July 19th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Veterinary Practitioners’ League, 
at Birmingham. 


July 20th—Summer Meeting of the Royal 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Staines. 


July 20th.—Summer Meeting of the Mid-West 
and South Wales Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Cheddar. 

July 30th-Aug. 3rd, 1934.—National Veterinary 
Medical Association Congress, 
Edinburgh. 

Aug. i1st.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Ladies’ Veterinary Benevolent 
Guild, at Edinburgh. 

Aug. 2nd.—Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Alumnus * Association Meeting and 
Dinner at the Royal British Hotel, 
Edinburgh, at 7 p.m. 

Aug. 13th-18th, 1934.—Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress, New York. 

Aug. 24th.—Entries due for Jubilee Memorial 
Bursary Examination. 

Sept. 24th-25th.—Examination for award of 
Jubilee Memorial Bursary. 


* * * 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS 


Mr. G. H. Locke Elected President 


The Council of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons, at its meeting held in London on 
Friday of last week (a full report of which will 
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“appear in an early issue), elected Mr. George 


Henry Locke, M.R.c.v.s., of Grosvenor Street, 
Manchester, President of the College for the en- 
suing year. 

Mr. Locke, who graduated at the Edinburgh 
College in 1896, has carried on the high practi- 
tioner traditions of his family, for he succeeded 
to his father’s practice in Manchester and is one 
of the best-known veterinary surgeons in the 
North of England. 

Elected to the Council of the Royal College 
in 1920, Mr. Locke, after a year as Vice-Presi- 
dent, has now attained the distinction which fell 
to his father on July 2nd, 1909, though the latter 
did not live to complete his year of office, and 
was succeeded early in 1910 by Sir John M’Fad- 
yean. The only other instances of the son, in 
due course, following the father in the chair are 
those of William Owen Williams and William 
Field. 

Mr. Locke’s activities on behalf of the pro- 
fession are by no means confined to his service 
for Council, R.C.V.S., as he has been a Vice- 
President of the N.V.M.A., is the President of 
the Lancashire Division, and is the immediate 
past-Secretary of the National Veterinary Bene- 
volent and Mutual Defence Society, in which 
office his son now carries on his father’s good 


work. 


PERSONAL 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY HoNouRS Mr. Wm. Woops 


Every Member of the Profession 
will be delighted to learn that the Victoria Uni- 
versity of Manchester has bestowed an honour, 
in the form of the Degree of Master of Science 
(honoris causa), upon William Woods, F.R.c.v.S., of 
Wigan. 

The conferment took place on July 6th at the 
University, and Professor J. L. Stocks, M.a., in 

resenting Mr. Woods to the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
W. H. Moberley, made the following remarks:— 

“T present to you William Woods, a noted prac- 
titioner of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, 
whose long career has been continuously devoted 
to the improvement and extension of the Science 
of which he is a master. 

It is 53 years since he obtained his qualifica- 
tion from the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 


geons, and 48 years since he obtained his Fellow- — 


ship Diploma. In 1888 he was appointed an 
Examiner in Surgery, and it is believed that he 
has examined continuously since that date. In 
the whole country there is, in no subject, a more 
experienced Examiner. His special authority is 
the field of Hygiene and Dietetics and he has 
given valuable service in the long and successful 
fight againt the ravages of rabies, glanders and 
yleuro-pneumonia. He is a Lecturer and Exam- 
iner for the Diploma in Veterinary State Medicine 
the first post-graduate course in Veterinary 
Science to be established in any University of 
Great Britain. ; 

“He has no rival interest except, perhaps, 
cricket—and his presence here this afternoon is 
proof that his enthusiasm for Veterinary work 
will withstand any ‘test’.” (The date of the 


ceremony coincided with the opening day of the 
third Test Match at Manchester). 

The honour bestowed upon Mr. Woods on his 

resignation as Lecturer in Veterinary Hygiene, is 
well deserved, as a glance at his record will show. 
A descendant of veterinary stock—Mr. Woods’ 
family connections in Wigan date back definitely 
to 1740—he qualified from the New College, Edin- 
burgh in 1881, and obtained his Fellowship in 
1886. He first became an Examiner in 1888, and 
still holds this position in the subject of Veterin- 
ary Hygiene and Dietetics. He is also an Exam- 
iner for the Fellowship Diploma, and has acted 
for the Universities of London, Liverpool and 
Reading in this capacity. 
_ His work at Manchester University commenced 
in 1904 when the Diploma in Veterinary State 
Medicine was inaugurated, and since that date Mr. 
Woods has acted as Lecturer and _ Internal 
Examiner in Veterinary Hygiene, Dietetics, Sani- 
tary Law and Meat Inspection. 

Mr. Woods became a member of the Lancashire 
Division of the N.V.M.A. in 1884. He has occupied 
the positions of President, Vice-President and 
representative on the Council of the N.V.M.A. in 
addition to giving many years of valuable service 
on the Council of the Division. His constant and 
enthusiastic services were recognised by the 
Division last month when he was made an 
Honorary Associate. 

Mr. Woods has long been a great worker in the 
cause of Veterinary Benevolence and Defence. 
He was a member of the Council of the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society 
as long ago as 1892—became Vice-President in 
1902 and President in 1927, which position he 
still occupies. It is typical of Mr. Woods that he 
has never charged one penny of his expenses to 
this Society despite the great amount of time 
which he has given up, and travelling which he 
has done, in connection with its activities. Mr. 
Woods is also a Member of the Council of the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

Every Member of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons will congratulate r. Woods 
heartily on the honour conferred upon him and, 
through him, upon the Veterinary Profession as a 
whole. He is the first veterinary surgeon to be 
so honoured by the University of Manchester. 


Roya. Society OF MEDICINE HoNouRS 
ARNOLD THEILER 


Much gratification will be felt throughout the 
veterinary world at the distinction conferred 
upon Sir Arnold Theiler, K.c.m.c., Dr. Med. Vet. 
(Berne), p.sc. (Cape), Hon. Associate, R.C.V.S., by 
the Royal Society of Medicine, which body, at a 
general meeting of Fellows held at the Society’s 
House on June 19th, elected him to an Honorary 
Fellowship, in company with Sir John Bland 
Sutton, Sir William Hale White, and three foreign 
medical dignitaries. 

Sir Arnold, who is at present pursuing his in- 
vestigations into deficiency diseases at the Research 
Institute in Animal Pathology, Camden Town, was 
for many years director of the Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratories in South Africa, where he 
gained world-wide repute for his work on these 
diseases, especially those caused by lack of phos- 
phorus and calcium. It is appropriate that, as we 
write, the current issue of The British Medical 
Journal should contain eulogistic editorial refer- 
ence to the work of Sir Arnold Theiler. “ His 
researches and those of his colleagues in South 
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Africa,” says that journal, “ have been of enor- 
mous economic importance, but their merit does 
not lie in that alone: they are a valuable contri- 
bution to comparative medicine, both by enabling 
a strict scientific comparison of the various bony 
diseases to be made, and by directing attention 
to the different courses which similar diseases 
may take in different species of animals.” 


SIGNAL HONOURS CONFERRED UPON FRENCH 
VETERINARY SURGEONS 


The Revue Générale de Médecine Vétérinaire, 
in a recent number (1934, May 15th), says that it 
has been its duty to record depressing events re- 
garding the profession so often that it cannot but 
eagerly anticipate the elation that will be felt on 
reading the following items of news. Professor 
Moussu, the distinguished veteran professor of 
cattle diseases at the Alfort School, has been 
elected a member of the Académie des Sciences. 
This means that two veterinary surgeons now 
belong to the Institut de France—an event which 
is without precedent for over a century, since 
Huzard and Yvart sat as members of a section 
which, until 1816, bore the name ‘“ Economie 
rurale et Art vétérinaire.” The other member of 
the Institut de France is Monsieur E. Leclainche, 
the editor of the Revue himself, and the Director 
of the International Office of Epizoétics, who is 
an Hon. Associate of the R.C.V.S. Monsieur 
Leclainche, who is reading a paper at the Inter- 
national Congress on the Law of Veterinary Prac- 
tice, has always taken the keenest interest in the 
history of the profession in France. Again, Mon- 
sieur Ramon, the brilliant young veterinary surgeon 
who opened up a new field of applied bacteriology 
by his discovery of the so-called anatoxins, i.e., 
the non-toxic but yet antigenically active deriva- 
tives of the toxin-producing bacteria, such as 
those of diphtheria and _ tetanus, been 
appointed Sub-Director of the Pasteur Institute. 
This means, it is said, that following upon a cus- 
tom which has been invariably adhered to, he will 
be called upon in a few years to assume the 
exalted position in the world of preventive’ medi- 
cine which has been filled successively by Pas- 
teur, Duclaux, and Roux. Lastly, the well-known 
French veterinary authority Monsieur Barbier, 
has been elected to the Senate, as senator for the 
Vosges Department. Two French veterinary sur- 
geons thus sit in this august assembly. The same 
number of the Revie, it is gratifying to note, gives 
considerable prominence to the recent Ladies’ 
Number of the Veterinary Record. 


* * * 


DEATH OF MME. CURIE 


Mme. Curie, whose death on July 4th 
was mourned by the whole scientific world, was 
regarded as one of the most distinguished 
woman investigators of our time. Her claim to 
fame rests primarily on her researches in con- 
nection with the radioactive bodies and _ parti- 
cularly for her discovery and separation of the 
new element radium which showed radiating 
properties to a marked degree. This was a dis- 
covery of the first importance, for it provided 
scientific men with a powerful source of radia- 
tion which has been instrumental in extending 
widely our knowledge not only of radioactivity 
but of the structure of atoms in general. Radium 


has also found an extensive application in hos- 
pitals for therapeutic purposes, and particularly 
for the treatment of cancerous growths by the 
action of the penetrating radiation emitted spon- 
taneously from this element. 


CLINICAL INSPECTION IN LANCASHIRE 


At a recent meeling of the Lancashire Execu- 
tive of the National Farmers’ Union it was de- 
cided to ask the Lancashire County Council to 
follow the example of certain other County 
Councils by appointing veterinary officers for 
the clinical inspection of cows. ‘the need for their 
immediate appointment was stressed, in view of 
the fact that the accredited milk scheme was 
expected to come into operation on October Ist, 
and there was therefore little time for the making 
of the inspections requisite to enable farmers to 
qualify as accredited producers. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE 
ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


A large company was present at the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, on the 
afternoon of Monday, July 2nd, when the annual 
prize-distribultion ceremony was held. 

Professor Sir THomas Hupson BEARE, Dean of 
the Faculty of Science at Edinburgh University, 
who presided, made an appeal for public support, 
in the form of gifts or endowments to make 
possible an increase in accommodation and staff 
at the College. 

Referring to the affiliation of the College with 
the University, Sir Thomas observed that he was 
glad to say that that had gone through all the 
dangerous rapids, and was now in calm water 
before the Privy Council, and they were expecting 
very shortly to hear the approval by His 
Majesty of the affiliation. (Applause.) 

In the course of a reference to the Report of the 
Cattle Diseases Committee of the Economic Ad- 
visory Council, Sir Thomas drew attention to the 
recommendation that no veterinary officer should 
be eligible for appointment as a member of the 
local veterinary staff unless he possessed the 
qualification represented by the Diploma in 
Veterinary State Medicine, and it should there- 
fore be arranged that the veterinary colleges 
should give greater facilities for those wishing to 
take that diploma. ‘The Board of Governors of 
the College were most anxious to give assistance 
to students who wished to study for that diploma, 
but they were circumscribed by the limitation of 
the buildings and staff. They had outgrown their 
clothes, he said, and they must have, very 
quickly and very shortly, increased accommo- 
dation for the College if it was going to do its 
duty to the people of Scotland. They must get 
support from the community as a_ whole, 
especially the farming community. The State 
could not be expected to be the sole provider of 
the money required. 

Principal O. CHarnock BrRAbDLEy said that they 
had had a very successful session, and for two 
years in succession they could claim that the 
number of students had been a record. Referring 
to the changes that had occurred in veterinary 
science, the Principal said that there was no 
doubt that the College might claim at all times 
to have kept pace with current requirements, 
and he hoped that it might in the future continue 
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to be able to make that claim. One of the direc- 
tions in which change had perhaps been most 
rapid was in the department that dealt with the 
diseases of poultry. The production of work by 
that department had met and exceeded all ex- 
pectation. 

The EArt or Home, k.?., after presenting the 
prizes, said that the importance of the profession 
was made apparent by the length of time which 
was considered necessary for training, which was 
to be accounted for by the increasing recognition 
of the absolute necessily of scientific knowledge 
in agricultural work. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Lord Home 
on the proposition of Mr, P. R. Laird, secretary 
to the Department of Agriculture for Scotland; to 
the donors of prizes on the call of Dr. A. H. H. 
Sinclair, president of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons; and to the Chairman on the call of Dr. 
T. G. Nasmyth, vice-chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the College. 


THE PRIZE-WINNERS 
The following were the awards:— 
Silver Medal. Bronze Medal 


Chemistry ...A. T. Cowie. J. J. Low. 
Practical 

Chemistry. W. Clark. 
Biology ...J. Ralston. A. G. Rae. 


R. Stewart MacDougall Prize—J, Ralston. 


Anatomy “= 
(Junior)D. D. Ogilvie, J. W. Whittick. 


Practical Ana- 
tomy (Junior) J. W. Whittick. 


Physiology ...D. D. Ogilvie. J. Norval, 

Practical T. M. Z. 
Physiology Mahamooth. 

Histology D. D. Ogilvie. 


The Gemmell Prize—J. Norval. 


Materia Medica H. E. Harbour, D. McKelvey. 
B.A. 


... W. Castles. S. T. Harriss. 


...H. E. Harbour, A. J. Skea, B.Sc. 
B.A, 


Craig Robinson Medal—A. J. Skea, B.Sc. 
The McCallum Prize—-H. E. Harbour, B.a. 


Hygiene 
Pathology 


Medicine ..A. Robertson, J. M. Rorrison. 
Surgery A. Robertson, 
Obstetrics ...A. Robertson, J. A. McKinnon, 
Clinique J. A. McKinnon, 
Parasitology... Gambles, 


J. A. McKinnon. 


Macfarlane (Aggregate) Medal 


LIVERPOOL DEGREES OF M.V.Sc. AND B.V.Sc. 


The following are the University of Liverpool, 
School of Veterinary Science, Examination Lists 
for June and July, in connection with the Uni- 
versity Degrees of M.V.Sc, and B.V.Sc.:— 


DEGREE OF M.Y.Sc. 
Manley, F. H. 


DEGREE OF B.V.Sc. 


First Examination. Part I.—Budden, L. J. 
(with Distinction), Dransfield, J. W., France, 
W. H., Furber, T. R. (with Distinction), Hancock, 
J. L. (with Distinction), Kennedy, G. Y. (with Dis- 
tinction), Tardrew, J. H., and Wood, R. B. (with 
Distinction). Part 11.—Budden, L. J. (with Dis- 
tinction), Dransfield, J. W., Furber, T. R., Han- 
cock, J. L., Tardrew, J. H., and Wood, R. B. 
Part I11.— Budden, L. J., Dransfield, J. W., France, 
W. H., Furber, T. R., Hancock, J. L., Kennedy, 
G. Y., McCay, Joan R., Tardrew, J. H., Williams, 
Rh. E., and Wood, R. B. 

SECOND EXAMINATION. Part I].—Brock, Doris M., 
Henderson, Ruth M., Massey, Kathleen M., Morton, 
Dorothy R., Setterfield, R. R., Waddington, F. G., 
Young, S. C. 

Tuirp EXAMINATION. Part I.—Brock, Doris M. 
(Distinction in Genetics), Henderson, Ruth M., 
O’Neill, P. A. F., Setterfield, R. R., Waddington, 
I. G. (Distinction in Veterinary Hygiene and 
Dietetics). Part I1]]——Waddington, F. G. 

EXAMINATION.—Part I.—Edwards, G. B., 
Hey, T. E. (Distinction in Veterinary Surgery), 
Patchett, Edith H. Part J//.—Baird, J. C., and 
Marginson, J. C. 


Medal for Velerinary Pathology and Bacterio- 
logy.—F. G. Waddington. Proxime accessit.— 
Phyllis M. Thompson. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 


July 6th.—Major T. S. Green, T.p., vacates the 
—* of D.A.D.V.S. of a Division (May 
e t 1). 


July 10th.—The following officers are trans- 
ferred from the T.A. Res. of O., retaining their 
rank and seny. (July 11th) Major C. E, W. Bryan, 
Captain G. W. Begg. 


* * * * 


PULLORUM DISEASE CONTROL 


The Seventh Annual Conference of Laboratory 
Workers in Pullorum Disease Control was held at 
the Ontario Veterinary College and Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Canada, May 16th to 
19th, when delegates were present from New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Delaware, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Quebec, New Jersey. 

Dr. McGilvray, Principal of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, and Dr. Christie, President 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, extended a 
hearty welcome to the visitors. 

The Antigen Committee (Drs. Bottorff, De Volt, 
Weaver and Rettger) and the Committee on 
Uniform Terminology (Drs. Bullis and DeVolt) 
issued reports of their activities during the past 
year. 

Papers and addresses presented during the 
sessions were as follows:—‘ Observations con- 
cerning doubtful reactors ”—K. L. Bullis, Mass.; 
“Observations on the inhibitory effect of bril- 
liant green on development of S. pullorum ”— 
E. R. Hitchner, Maine; “ Viability of S. pul- 
lorum ”—K. L. Bullis, Mass.; “ Variants of S. pul- 
lorum and factors affecting dissociation ”—L. F. 
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Reitger, Conn.; “Rapid whole blood tests ”— 
R. L. Conklin, Quebec; “ Doubtful reactors and 
dissociation of S. pullorum”—H. Van Roekel, 
Mass.; “ Field and administrative problems ”— 
F. N. Marcellus, Guelph; “ Cross agglutination of 
S. = with other members of the para- 
typhoid group ”—Edwin Jungherr, Conn.; “ Non- 
specific reactors and titre fluctuation ”—E. L. 
Brunett, Cornell; “ Studies in variation of S. pul- 
lorum’”’—K. L. Bullis, Mass.; Laryngo-trache- 
itis ”°—C. S. Gibbs, Mass., and C. B. Hudson, New 
Jersey; “Fowl paralysis”—C. L. Martin, New 
Hampshire; “ Epidemic tremors ”—C. A. Bottorff, 
New Hampshire; “ Fowl] cholera ”—R. Gwatkin, 
Toronto; “ Poultry tumours”—Edwin Jungherr, 
Conn.; “ Etiology of ruptured egg yolk ”—C. L. 
Martin, New Hampshire; “ Fowl pox ”—H. R. 
Baker, Del.; “ Coccidiosis”—H. J. Stafseth, 
Mich.; and “Internal parasites of poultry ”— 
T. W. M. Cameron, Quebec. 

A complimentary dinner was given the dele- 
gates on the evening of the 17th by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. 

The conference was invited to hold its next 
meeting (1935) at New Brunswick, New _ Jersey, 
and accepted the invitation. Communications 
relative to this next meeting should be sent to 
C. B. Hudson, New Brunswick, N.J. 3.6 


PROGENY RECORDING OF DAIRY BULLS 


At a meeting of the Central Council of Milk 
Recordirg Societies of England and Wales 
approval (with certain proposed alterations) was 
given to the Ministry of Agriculture’s new scheme 
for the progeny recording of dairy bulls. The 
scheme is optional. It provides that the progeny 
of dairy bulls must be earmarked as calves for 
identification at a later stage. The progeny re- 
cord must contain all the daughters in a herd that 
have calved down in that herd. The milk yields 
and butter fat averages given in respect of pro- 
geny and their dams must be as obtained under 
the Ministry’s milk recording and fat testing 
schemes. The progeny record sheet will be 
checked annually by the Milk Recording Society 
concerned, a copy will be retained by the society, 
a copy sent to the owner of the bull, and another 
sent to the owner’s breed society if the bull be 
pedigree. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS 
A discussion took place regarding diseases of 


animals and the pasteurisation of milk. The 
CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harold Jackson), said that a few 
years ago the council communicated with the then 
Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Addison, regarding a 
grant for research into the four principal diseases 
of dairy cattle—tuberculosis, Johne’s disease, 
abortion, and mastitis. A promise was given of 
a grant of £50,000 a year for a number of years. 
Unfortunately, owing to the condition of the 
national finances some time later, they were in- 
formed that the grant was one of the things that 
would have to be scrapped. He thought that the 
new scheme which had recently been put forward 
for reducing disease among cattle was to some 
extent an attempt to resuscitate the idea, but not 
quite on the same lines. If intensive research were 
started there could be tremendous economy. It 
had been estimated that milk producers were 
losing about £14,000.000 a year through the effects 
of those diseases. There was a certain amount 
of correlation between all of them. They accounted 
al a very large proportion of the loss in dairy 
rerds. 


FINED FOR USING POLE-AXE 


Nominal penalties of 10s. were imposed by the 
Abergele (North Wales) magistrates soon in 
what was said to be the first prosecution brought 
under the Slaughter of Animals Act passed last 
year, which made the use of a humane killer com- 
pulsory. 

Thomas Williams, of Llanelian Road, Colwyn 
Bay, a butcher’s assistant, was summoned at the 
instance of the St. Asaph (Denbigh) Rural District 
Council for untawfully slaughtering a_ bullock. 
His employers, Messrs. Davies Brothers, of Coi- 
wyn Bay, were summoned for aiding and abettrng. 
The prosecution stated that the Act laid down 
that animals should’ be _ instantaneously 
slaughtered, or should, by stunning, be instan- 
taneously rendered insensible to pain until dea.h 
supervened, and such slaughtering or stunning 
should be effected by means of a mechanically- 
operated instrument. 

Inspector Maciea, of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, said he 
found that Williams had slaughtered a bullock 
with a pole-axe. Williams, when asked why 
he did this, said he had no cartridges for the 
instrument. 

All defendants pleaded “ Guilty.” 


* * * 
LICENSING OF BULLS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES 


On the recommendation of the Committee set 
up by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
to advise him on matters connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Improvement of Livestock 
(Licensing of Bulls) Act, 1931, the Minister has 
decided that licences will not be granted in res- 
pect of bulls that are “rigs” (i.e., either 
monorchids or cryptorchids). 


* * * * * 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned been published 
recently. Copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller, or directly from H.M. Stationery 
Office, at the following addresses: London: 
Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, Abing- 
don Street, S.W.1; Cardiff: 1, St. Andrew’s 
Crescent; Manchester: York Street; Edinburgh: 
120, George Street. 

Price Post 

Net. Free. 


s.d. a 
War OFFICE: — 
Animal Management, 1933:— 
Amendments No. 1, June 
1934 (57-9999) 0 13 
* + * * * 


The Royal Ulster Agricultural Society has de- 
cided to hold a new aulumn show. It has been 
arranged for September 28th and 29th. There will 
be upwards of 200 classes, with generous prizes. 
In connection with the show there will be sales 
of horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry, and jumping 
competitions on a new plan. 

* * * 

We are all deeply sensible of both the oc el 
tance and the urgency of the live stock problem, 
and it is no empty phrase when I say that it is 
engaging our most earnest and unremitting atten- 
tion. I have every hope that it will be possible 
to make a statement on the subject well before 
the House rises for the summer recess.—Mr. 
Baldwin. 


| 
| 
| 
t 
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THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


July 14, 1934. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


* * * * * 


ANAL ADENITIS IN RACING GREYHOUNDS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


‘Sir,—I read in the report of the discussion 
following Mr. Henry Gray’s paper “ ON Some 
MATTERS CONCERNING SMALL ANIMAL  PRAC- 
TICE” that two of the speakers state that they 
have never seen a case of anal adenitis in racing 
greyhounds. 


As it is undoubtedly rare in the breed, it would 
perhaps be of interest to record the fact that I 
have seen two such cases during the past six 
months. Both these cases were typical of the 
condition as seen in other breeds and responded 
to the usual treatment. I may say the trainers 
concerned had never before seen, or heard of, 
the condition in racing greyhounds. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that although 
racing greyhounds are fed on an unnatural diet, 
they are able to maintain a remarkably high stan- 
dard of fitness and good health. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. McGuee. 
Clarence House, 
Russell Street, 
Gloucester. 
July 9th, 1934. 


Diseases of Animals Acts. 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 


The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the re- 
ceipt of the following: — 

Communications from Mr. W. C. Auld (Wincan- 
ton), Captain E. J. Burndred (Blackburn), Mr. 
C. H. Ducksbury (Colne), Mr. James Forshaw 
(Newark), and Professor R. G. Linton (Edin- 
burgh). 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Veterinary Laboratory, New Haw, 
Weybridge, Surrey 
Telephone No. Byfleet 129 and 130. 


HE Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries de- 

sires to draw the attention of Members of 

the Veterinary Profession to the facilities available 

at its Laboratory for the diagnosis of poultry and 
rabbit diseases and similar services. 


The charges are:— 


Post-mortem examination of rabbits and adult 
fowls 3s. per specimen. 


Post-mortem examination »f chickens (this fee 
covers whatever work is necessary for the pur- 
pose of making a diagnosis irrespective of the 
number of chickens examined) 5s. 


Agglutination test for the elimination of Bacil- 
lary White Diarrhoea 2d. per blood sample. 


Fowl Pox vaccine, Fowl Typhoid vaccine: 1d. 
per dose, minimum charges 2s. 6d., 7s. 6d. per 
100 doses, thereafter odd quantities charged at 
1d. per dose, 70s. per 1,000 doses. 


Full details of charges and services on applica- 
tion to the Director. 


| Foot- | 
| pst | enter | Parasitic§ || Sheep | Swine 
| Disease. Mange. Scab. | Fever. 
| Animals | Out- | 
slaugh- breaks | 
Out- | Out- | tered as | reported Out-  _Out- | Swine 
Period. breaks | Animals | breaks | diseased || by the| Animals| breaks breaks | slaugh- 
con- attacked. | con- or ex- Local |attacked.|| con- con- tered. 
firmed. | firmed. | posed to |Authori- firmed. firmed. 
| infection. ties. I 
| No. No. | No No. | No. No. No. | No. No 
Period 16th to 30th June, 1934 8 -_ 4 6 45 
Corresponding period in | | 
1933 eee ae 4 4 — 3 3 6 | 84 56 
wa 7 | — — l 2 1 | | 4 
1931 is | 60 6,528 6 6 129 48 
Total Ist January to 30th | | 
June, 1934 ike wee 215 229 | 2 92 87 141 338 | 824 480 
Corresponding period in 
1933 * in 181 56 5,350 97 172 205 832 483 
1932 ase eee a a 276 3 358 79 138 131 1,057 504 
1931 one eee | 280 298 | 65 7,043 88 154 181 1,066 444 


Nors.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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